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HE game of cricket was, of course, the growth of time. Let 

us trace its progress. 

Strange to say, the earliest laws speak of four balls to the over. 
The art of bowling was at first to bowl under the bat, yclept 
“sneaks ;” and when men began to bowl over the bat the art was 
not only initiated but perfected (as later with round-arm bowling) 
by a master, David Harris. 

“David Harris,” said the Rev. J. Williams, of Kettering, a 
great authority, “was really what he is described in ‘ Old Nyren.’ 
His delivery was so high for anything called underhand that he 
seemed to force the ball out from under his arm. The ball came 
with such a pace and spin as to grind the batsman’s fingers with a 
most abrupt rise; and so true was this bowling to a length that 
on some grounds you could see the spot so pounded or worn 
away as to show where the ball had pitched. The same was told 
me by old Sparkes, my first cricket tutor, who played in the last 
century, and who has been to me a valuable informant as to the 
old game. Sparkes said, ‘ If a hundred runs were made from one 
wicket and eight or ten off Harris’s, we used to say, “ Why, David, 
you are not up to the mark to-day.”’” 

Fennex, a man of the same date, and Pilch’s tutor, had a high 
delivery, similar if not as remarkable as David’s: so early was 
high delivery found to be essential to effective bowling ; while 
in Sparkes’ own bowling and in Ashby’s I have seen that round 
though underhand slow delivery which gave spin and bias to the 
ball. 

Good bowling, therefore, with as high delivery as possible and 
as much bias was well established by the beginning of this 
century. This was the date of E. H. Budd, for twenty years almost 
as celebrated as Mr. W. G. Grace; and some varieties of this 
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underhand lasted, as more general than any other bowling, till the 
days of Lillywhite and Broadbridge, about 1825. 

Now what were these varieties? There were varieties of pace, 
associated with the names of Wells, Hammond, and others in the 
old score books ; but—who would have thought it ?—the principal 
bowlers, I say, were what we should now call lob bowlers, not faster 
than our Sussex bowler, Walter Humphreys, is now. All such 
deliveries, and, indeed all underhand bowling, is now classed as 
* slows,” simply because of late years scarcely any fast underhand 
varieties are ever seen, though some used to be fast indeed. 

Those who remember Clarke of Nottingham may be made to 
understand what the old slow bowler used to be. “Clarke,” said 
Barker, the old Nottingham umpire, “is only one of the old 
school who lay fallow for above twenty years, and then came for- 
ward as if to show the mistake of those who thought all good 
bowling was of modern date alone.” Mr. Budd, Lord F. Beau- 
clere, Beldham, and Lambert are the principal bowlers whose 
names occur in the old score-books from 1800 to 1825, and their 
style I know full well. I have seen Clarke bowl often enough, 
and I have often played against Mr. Budd. He once bowled me 
by a ball which rose over my shoulder, and I stand six feet, and 
yet pitched on the bails. Clarke spoke of Lambert as being the 
best and the most artful bowler he had ever known, and named 
also a man less known, Warsop of Nottingham, as of nearly the 
same high class. I am able, therefore, to speak as of my own 

ersonal knowledge of this style of bowling. 

Mr. Budd could bowl every ball on the wicket and pitch true as 
he desired, and nearly all through an innings; but for variety and 
judgment Clarke was his superior, so of him I will speak to 
exemplify the old style of “slows ;” for I had the benefit of much 
conversation, or, as they say, “1 interviewed” this noted player. 
Clarke observed that it wanted a certain pace to make a good 
ball, and the art was to reconcile this pace with a sufficient ele- 
vation. Therefore, no delivery about the height of your knees 
—the only sort seen of late—would produce anything first-rate. 
So Clarke, like Mr. Budd, bowled as from his hip by a kind 
of mechanical chuck and with a most abrupt rise and spin—a 
spin which often sent men back to the pavilion for their gloves, 
so punishing was his spin to the fingers. 

Now I said, “ Tell me, Clarke, to what do you attribute your 
success above fast bowlers?” He replied, “ First, because with 
my delivery I can change my pace without betraying it by my 
action; and chiefly because I bowl not an ordinary good length, 
but I hit quite the blind spot and give the very length each man 
most dislikes.” I soon showed Clarke that this was not all. Lilly- 
white’s length was as good, and he could deceive by pace, too, but 
was not as puzzling. But while faster bowlers bowl nearly in 
straight lines, he (Clarke) bowled by good elevation in curves. 
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With fast and straight lines you can judge the length very soon, 
but with curved lines, till the ball culminates, you cannot be sure 
of the length; and after it has culminated and you can attempt to 
judge it, the time to go in is very brief. This, though new to 
Clarke, he soon admitted. Clarke knew, however, that a shorter 
pitch with higher elevation produced an ocular delusion fatal to 
many a man, such a ball appearing to drop nearer than it does 
drop. Clarke knew also, and acted on his knowledge, that slows 
rise in a curve much more than fast balls, and that the batsman 
was liable to cut through the curve and give a catch from the 
edge of his bat, not knowing where the ball on the rise cul- 
minated. It was his common practice with a man set on making 
a square leg hit to bowl a leg long hop for the catch expected to 
the off, as a man would often cut through the curve and hit 
under a rising ball with a chance for the slips. 

Clarke used to say, “If any man plays me fast-footed it is ready- 
money to me.” For a man playing far forward from his ground, 
he had in store a high rising ball with much screw purposely to 
play into short-slip’s hands. He used to say, “ Unlike fast bowlers, 
I can pitch just to the very spot I like, and make a rise more or 
less. You wonder how often I place a man and the designed 
catch comes off? There is the reason and the way it is done: 
A man who plays me from his ground, as Daniel Day did, for 
twenty overs in succession, gets no runs, and is in danger of 
catches chiefly all the time, especially catches at the wicket, my 
spin and twist is so great. Whereas if a man goes in to me I 
can make a ball hang in the air, and also deceive by change of 
pace and elevation. Unless I mistake and pitch too far, you can 
hardly see it is the right ball to go in to till it is too late to go 
in advantageously.” He might have added, but heard first from 
me, that balls, like all other projectiles, culminate, not half-way, 
as men calculate, but two-thirds, and drop short and suddenly. 
This explains why men who go in to slows (that is to curves) so 
often hit over the ball, which drops short of the spot at which it 
seems to be going to drop. These underhand slows admit of 
many shooters and of far more bias than any other delivery. 
The spin and the abrupt rise is the essence of it. 

Poor old Lord Frederic Beauclere could not understand how he 
failed of his usual success when his pitch was still as true as ever. 
He did not see that age with all bowlers takes away from them 
liveliness of the hand, which gives the spin and the rise. 

Clarke had a natural bias. His arm had been broken and was 
not quite straight, so at Lord’s he preferred the lower wicket, his 
twist being too great, with the sloping ground in his favour. I 
have seen Walter Humphreys put on such a bias both ways as to 
bowl out a man who actually let the ball pass as too wide to 
want playing! Such was the ludicrous mishap of Lancashire 
in a match against Sussex this year at Brighton. 

z2 
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Many would say, Clarke would be hit all over the ground 
now-a-days; he would be nowhere in these days. But why not ? 
Humphreys, Mr. V. Walker, Tinley, Roger Greenwood, Mr. Plow- 
den, and Mr. Ridley have all rendered good service, though far 
inferior to Clarke; and Clarke actually succeeded, and was never 
beaten to the last for the four years he played, though too old and 
heavy to do what is almost indispensable for a slow bowler—to 
field his own bowling in first-rate style. George Parr was at his 
best these four years; and no man will say we have a better 
hitter among our present professionals than George Parr. 
“Ulyett,” said Mr. F. Burbidge, “used to be almost as good.” 
Only almost! Pilch, Guy, Catfyn, Mynn, and Felix soon learnt, 
like Parr, to treat Clarke’s bowling with respect. 

“The first time I played Clarke,” said Felix, “I made a good 
score. My fame spread, and as our All England Eleven drove on 
to the Nottingham ground,I was saluted with cries of ‘ Here 
comes Clarke’s master.’ But for the four years I pluyed him I 
never did master him.” Felix then added what Clarke afterwards 
told me in these words, which will show what a master of the art 
he was: “ Muster Felix’s first ball went in and hit me, but 
straight balls must be hit straight, and the field covered it. Next 
ball he made a move as if to go in again; but, thinks I, you don’t 
mean that, so I sent in a quick one, well pitched up, and he was 
so made up for back play that he knocked his own wicket down.” 

In that match Clarke took every wicket but one of an All 
England Eleven ; that one man being run out before Clarke had a 
chance. 

Clarke said nothing answers in more cases than this: I used 
to bowl a ball or two to make my man proud of his forward play, 
and then one to screw off the shoulder of the bat into slip’s 
hands. 

Clarke said, as Humphreys says now, a slow bowler must learn 
to send in suddenly a good fast ball to defend himself when a man 
takes liberties with him. The pace of so-called slows must not 
be slow beyond a certain degree, or a man can step in and take the 
ball at full pitch. 

Nothing surprises one more than to see how often a man who 
runs in hits over a slow ball, while the player, getting near the 
pitch, would not miss a fast one. The reason is, that when you run 
in the bat describes a very small segment of a circle, and because 
a slow and dropping ball always, as before said, drops shorter than 
it appears likely to do, and you may hit over it. 

To play slow bowling, in short, you must learn rectum dignos- 
cere curvo. You deal with curves instead of with straight lines, 
and must modify your play accordingly. Add to this, a slow 
bowler can alter his pace without betraying the ruse by his action 
far more than any fast bowler can do, and he can more easily 
betray a man into over-reaching in forward play. 
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Clarke spoke of Lambert as a wonderful slow bowler, and with 
great knowledge of the game. None of the old players equalled 
him. 

Clarke said Pilch played him best, but nearly all tried, and 
eventually gave up the attempt of running in and hitting 
Clarke out of the field. For four years no one exercised so much 
influence on the fate of a match, in spite of age and inactivity. 
Pilch, when asked about re-introducing underhand bowling, said, 
“Send me in on Monday morning against any of it and you may 
have me out by Saturday night;” but when Clarke appeared he 
altered his tone and allowed Clarke to be an exception. Ever 
since Clarke’s time we have scarcely seen any county without 
one would-be Clarke; but as to the command of Clarke and Budd, 
so well-known to me, men who could pitch to one stump and any 
length they pleased, I have seen no one who bore the least com- 
parison. Still, however inferior, nearly all have had their lucky 
days. Humphreys has saved many a match; Mr. Lyttelton 
bowled the last four Australians at the Oval in 1884; and Mr. 
E. M. Grace took all the wickets in one most memorable Canter- 
bury week. Richard Daft said this year that another man like 
Clarke would have his success over again. 

By slow bowling the batsman is reduced to this dilemma—he 
is in danger of being caught out and doing nothing if he plays at 
home, and of being out in more ways than one if he runs in. 

Then how should you play a man like Clarke ? 

I will answer from the practice of Wells, “Tiny Wells,” of 
Brighton, whom Thoms said was by far the best he had seen at 
slows—a player, I think, who, if any one, would cause a slow 
bowler to wait till he was out of the way. 

1. Ifa ball is pitched up a good length, that is, as near you as 
a bowler can venture to pitch without provoking a drive and hard 
hit, you must go in right up to the pitch. 

2. You must be very decided and quick on your feet, because 
you have little time to do it, seeing that you cannot till late, that 
is, till the ball culminates, tell where the ball will pitch and 
whether it is the right ball to go in to. 

3. If you find (very likely) that you have gone in to one you 
cannot reach, then, if the ball is straight, stand still and play it 
carefully ; if wide, put your bat back into your ground and do 
not risk a bad hit and a catch or a miss for stumping—but this 
is more easily said than done. Humphreys can bowl a ball too 
wide to the off to play safely on running in, but which still may 
turn into the wicket. 

4. Never, on going in, try to hit up, not only, as is too obvious, 
for fear of a catch, but yet more because, by a free swipe at a ball, 
which often drops shorter than expected, you may miss and hit 
over it; whereas, by running the ball down with a straight bat 
such mistake as to the pitch will make little difference. 
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For twenty-five years, I said, early in this century, these slows 
formed the chief of the bowling. In those days men excelled 
because they practised slows alone ; but of late years no one seems 
to have made a study of the art, and all the slow bowlers I have 
seen have had that low delivery which fails to combine elevation 
with sufficient pace. The delivery from the hip admits of much 
spin and abrupt rise, without which slow bowling will be of little 
use. 

Clarke said, “ Men are often contented to bowl just about the 
wicket, as if the point were not actually to hit it, and to bowl a 
fair average length instead of the very length which leaves a man 
in two minds, whether to play forward or back. Just such a 
bowler once asked me to give him a trial for my All England 
Eleven; his fame, I knew, was great in those parts, but I 
thought I knew the sort of bowler he was, so I waited till Pilch 
and Joe Guy were to play us, and they hit his bowling all over 
the ground. When we went to supper I said, ‘ How was this— 
were you not up tothe mark to-day ?’—* Why, the truth is, I 
never bowled better; but among our people, within two or three 
inches of the stumps, passes as a good ball; but with Pilch and 
Guy, I’m blowed if they won’t hit you.’ ‘That is just what I 
wanted to teach you. It isthe odd inch or two that makes all the 
difference, for with first-rate bats, almost a good ball is the worst 
ball you can bowl.” 

As to the conclusion to be drawn, I do not suppese that 
slows more than other bowling will wholly defeat good batsmen, 
but that most men now would have to learn to play them, and 
would find them anything but child’s play afterwards. Thoms 
remarked to me judiciously enough, “Slows of the old school 
require more knowledge of the game than fast bowling.” True, 
chances are more likely to be taken; also you must play the ball, 
the ball will not play itself. Till men have learnt this they are 
wofully at fault. With Humphreys’ slows, Bannerman was utterly 
bewildered ; and what would he have been with Clarke’s ? Half of 
the Australians of 1884 were equally at a loss, and Humphreys 
would have won this match for Sussex but for the call of time. 

During the twenty-five years aforesaid, there was also under- 
hand bowling of various paces. I would specify the very swiftest, 
done by a kind of sling of the arm if not by an undetected jerk. 
The first of these was Mr. Osbaldiston, “ the Squire,” whose bowling 
was soon found too expensive for the usual games, so he subsided 
into a single wicket player; for single wicket matches, so favour- 
able for betting and for the tricks of the betting men, who 
in these matches had only one or two men to buy or bribe, 
were seventy years since much more in fashion. “At last,” 
said Mr. Ward, “we were tired of Osbaldiston’s matches, and 
his boasting, too, so I found out Brown, a tailor of Brighton, 
faster still, who beat him in his own style.” That Beldham, 
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when fifty-four years of age, no gloves or guards, stood up 
against Brown and scored sixty-five runs when grounds were 
bad, will show that great players were known before these 
days. Osbaldiston, as I have related in my “Cricket Field,” 
once played a singular match. Lord F. Beauclere, with Ham- 
mond, a fast bowler, made a play-or-pay match with the Squire 
and Lambert. “ Whenthe day came,” said Mr. Budd, “ I went to 
Lord Frederic and said the match must be put off, for my friend 
was on the ground but was too ill to play. ‘No,’ said his lord- 
ship, ‘this is a play-or-pay match, and I shall claim the stakes 
(£100).’ No little discussion of course followed, till I returned to 
Osbaldiston saying there was nothing to be done but pay. ‘ Not 
so,’ said he ; ‘1 will go to the wicket long enough to claim a substi- 
tute in the field’ (why this was not also refused by so sharp an 
opponent I don’t know), ‘and Lambert shall play them both.’ 

“ This was a choker for Lord Frederic. ‘ You can’t mean it,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Yes,’ said I; ‘either play two men against one or 
we claim the stakes.’ 

“TI asked Lambert how he felt on the occasion, not having 
Osbaldiston’s fast bowling, on which all seemed to depend. ‘ They 
are anything but safe,’ was the reply. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ then, go 
in and win, and the £100 shall be yours.’ 

* Of course all hearts were with Lambert—a good ring of spec- 
tators all cheering one side and very silent us to the other; and 
the happy result was that Lambert did win. This match gave 
rise to a new law. Wides not being expected with underhand 
bowlers, did not at that time score. Lambert purposely bowled 
wides off and on and then a straight one, till Lord Frederic Beau- 
clere lost his temper and his wicket.” 

The next of the “ swift ” school was Mr. Kirwan, a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge, who, when at Eton, actually bowled the ten 
Marylebone wickets in one innings. When a youth of nine stone 
he was swifter than Jackson, Terrant, or the fastest round-arm 
bowler I have ever seen. He has broken stumps and hit a bail 
thirty yards. He sometimes really jerked, though usually his 
hand did not touch his side. Not so Brown; his side, I know, was 
black after a match, however little the umpires detected it. 

“ But neither Kirwan nor Brown,” said Mr. Budd, “ were as fast as 
Mr. Marcon, an Etonian, though of no great note in public matches. 
Of him, hear Mr. Grace’s elder brother, Henry: “ As to Marcon’s 
pace it exceeded anything I could conceive. As I stood at point I 
could hardly trace the ball. In one match, when he had struck terror 
in most of the men, a young farmer came in with his bat over his 
shoulder and said, ‘I don’t mind ; I'll have a swipe at him.’ The 
first ball took the bat out of his hand right through the stumps.” 

The next and the last I remember of this fast school was Mr. 
Harvey Fellows. Mr. E. S. E. Hartopp, who stood long-stop nine 
years at Lord’s, was called “ Fellows’ long-stop.” He told me he 
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could hear the ball humming like a top, and it had taken four- 
penny bits of skin off his breast-bone. It was by Fellows’ bowling 
that the Gentlemen broke the long series of defeats sustained in 
the Players’ match. Rough as Lord’s ground then was (about 
1855), no one could confidently face him. Pilch played Mr. 
Fellows with his head shrinking away, though, to the credit of 
Mr. Ridding, he stumped Hillyer off this fast bowling. Fel- 
lows, in hard hitting, was the Thornton of his day. He practised 
bowling with much perseverance, and bowled, though underhand, 
with a wide arm and rounded elbow. On a very good wicket, 
Fellows, like all fast bowlers, was not very difficult to play. My 
old friend Bethune, of Trinity College, Oxford, on whose son the 
father’s mantle has descended, was a bowler of this fearful pace. 
He once would have crushed my fingers were it not that I had 
invented a pad as a finger guard, for neither cricket gloves nor 
leggings were known in my college days. 

In underhand bowling generally, Mr. R. T., and also C. I. Thorn- 
ton, have often proved useful. It admits of much bias and many 
shooters, and requires a perfectly straight bat, or it will find a 
man out faster than the more uniform rise of modern bowling. 
I have always thought I had an advantage in having learnt to 
play underhand bowling first. In my case, as in others, it led to 
play decidedly straighter than the average. For few men play 
all balls quite straight; otherwise we should not have so many 
comments, such as “ How straight Grace and others play,” if 
such play were not rather the exception than the rule. Years 
since, when I was captain of the North Devon against the 
South, an eleven of the Teignbridge, a club of sixty years’ 
standing, were worth above a hundred runs against a good 
eleven with the usual bowling; but our fast underhand bowling 
ripped them out for about twenty-five each innings in two 
matches; and it was only when they found out some old- 
fashioned players used to underhand bowling that they beat us. 

My old friend Causton took three middle stumps in one over. 
I believe the same was done by Mr. Brown, a fast bowler of the 
Sussex Club, who bowled in one over W. Grace, F. Grace and 
Gilbert ; and a man like Causton would be a very useful change 
now. For the bias of this bowling the player is not commonly 
prepared by any round action in delivery. But that is true of 
this as of all bowling and all bowlers—bowling wholly new is 
rarely found easy; so play men, although not quite as good as 
you wish, to whom your adversary is wholly unaccustomed. We 
often observe that men grow too much at home with constantly 
playing the same set of professionals. Not the least advantage 
of the Australians used to be that they were quite strange to us. 

About 1825 commenced quite a revolution in the practice of 
bowling. Before that time Mr. Budd and Lambert had tried a 
kind of low round-arm delivery, and with such effect that Lord 
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Frederic Beauclerc, jealous of his own fame, carried a law against 
it. But now those who objected to band level with elbow were 
astonished at a proposal to make hand below shoulder the only 
limit of elevation. 

Round-arm bowling as an invention has been commonly assigned 
to a lady. The sister of Willes,a Kentish farmer, who used to 
throw to her brother’s batting in a barn, suggested this mode of 
placing the bowling to a par with the improved batting of the 
day; but this discovery, like that of the planet Neptune, seems 
to have had two claimants about the same time; for I am cre- 
dibly informed that Mr. Knight, of Alton, who eventually, and 
after many a letter and argument in sporting magazines, carried 
this new law, made the same discovery from the delivery of his 
sister, too, for women set to throw use the arm much in the 
round-arm bowling style. No great changes are made without 
strong opposition. Lord Frederic at once gave up playing; the 
leading professionals struck, though they afterwards apologized 
and made the best of the difficulty. The new bowling was very 
unpopular, and the ring often raised a cry of “ No cricket ;” and 
“ thrown out” was adversely scored instead of “ bowled.” But all 
felt that the game must be shortened. Mr. Ward, with his 
memorable score of 265, stayed in part of three days, and argued 
that all other sports ended by sunset, and why should a game of 
cricket be three times as long? So the law was carried. But Mr. 
Ward told me the great cause of tediously long games was that 
the Marylebone Club would go on with worn-out bowlers, though 
he met far better in the country. And now to take full advantage 
of the new law, even as David Harris—David Harris, the first in 
one new style of bowling was also the best—so Lillywhite and 
Broadbridge rose at once to perfection in a later style. Broad- 
bridge was a most artful dodger, and as effective during his day as 
Lillywhite. Both were Sussex men, and therefore the new style 
was called at first the Sussex bowling; but Lillywhite’s name sur- 
vives as the master and inventor of the art. Till his last match 
before he died of cholera at fifty-six years of age, in every score 
you will see Lillywhite credited with at least his share of wickets 
whoever bowled in the same match. Remember that from 1825 
to 1866 hand below shoulder was the law; and though often a 
little violated, this restriction cramped and more or less crippled 
the delivery of all men. Caldecourt, the noted umpire, said to 
me, “If Lilly finds an umpire, as in some country match, who 
knows no better, and lets him get his hand a little bit higher, he 
bowls a hundred times better than any man ever did bow] ; it is 
cruel to see how he rattles away about their knuckles and their 
stumps.” His bowling was always very straight, pitched up to the 
last inch he could venture, and with admirable tact as to change 
of pace and elevation. He was, while young, characterized by a 
remarkable spin, and therefore an abrupt rise and many shooting 
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balls. This spin failed him greatly before he came to Lord’s, but 
still the powers that were left him made him generally unrivalled. 
I remember Mr. Boudier, one of the best Cantabs of his day, said 
that to the last he was more afraid of Lilly than of any other 
bowler; and so some used to fear W. G. Grace more than Alfred 
Shaw when at his best. Mr. Stenning, an old player, now at 
Brighton, told me he once saw Broadbridge and Lillywhite bow] 
sixty-four balls without a run to Pilch and Wenman, than whom 
no two men were ever less likely to let a loose ball pass. 

To test this new, this “ Sussex” bowling, three trial matches of 
Sussex against England were arranged. Sussex won twice; the 
third time England chose the eleven chiefly for batting, and 
won. 

Captain Cheslyn, who made the match, was very sanguine when 
some thirty runs ahead in the first innings, and had bet heavily. 
“TI went,” said Budd, “and urged him: ‘ Captain, take my advice 
and hedge your bets, for these men can never beat those.’ But 
my old friend was too sanguine, and said, ‘ We shall all go in to 
play a steady game, and that will win.” A steady game! The 
first thing Broadbridge, usually a very safe bat, did was to throw 
his bat at a wide ball, which mounted, was caught, and given out. 
There was, of course, much difference of opinion on so new a 
point, but no doubt the umpire was right. This is just the sort 
of mishap that demoralizes a side, and the game was lost. 

It is worthy of notice that this game, with a score on the part 
of England of 150 runs against the best sample ever seen of the 
new bowling, shows that the old school of batsmen were not 
altogether at a loss against the round-arm style. The Rev. F. B. 
Wright, now at Manchester, and his Wykehamist friend, Payne, 
also scored at Oxford 60 each against the same bowlers the first 
time they had seen them; and in North Devon I found that my 
eleven, though mostly used to the old underhand, could give the 
adversary with their round-arm bowling much trouble. 

I began to play during this transition state of the game, and 
witnessed many matches between the Lansdowne (Bath) and 
other clubs, but never saw the new style till at Oxford in 1833, 
and there I saw Mr. Harenc, nearly the best of the day. “ I bowl 
the best ball of any man in England,” said Lillywhite, “and Mr. 
Harenc the next.” Between that time and my first University 
match we had Sibthorpe, Moore, Ryle, H. B. Mayne, and two 
others only. At this time Cobbett, Bailey, and Redgate were 
the best; nor has Redgate ever been equalled in the style of 
that day, delivering with hand under shoulder. Even with pro- 
fessionals, wides were not uncommon, as the old scores show. The 
bowling even of Alfred Mynn was for some years uncertain; save 
in his best day he bowled wides, and too many. This was the 
failing of nearly all but professionals till the high-hand was 
allowed about 1866. Had the old law been rigidly enforced I do 
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not remember one but Cobbett, Redgate, Bailey, Grundy and 
Mynn who could have bowled. The delivery required was in 
defiance of man’s muscular system. Many attempts were made 
to enforce the law; but as to umpires, “ They who live to please 
must please to live.” 

Caldecourt said to me, “Such a man has been allowed; why 
should I interfere if the gentlemen like it? Lillywhite himself 
is not fair generally. If he were a taller man his delivery would 
have not passed unnoticed.” Once, at Brighton, Caldecourt had 
been no-balling a bowler there a great favourite ; and Lillywhite 
said, “ I'll soon show what Caldecourt’s opinion is worth,” and pur- 
posely bowled almost as high as his head. “No ball,” called 
Caldecourt. The row that followed may be imagined. The 
sporting press was full of comments on the daring of a man who 
no-balled “even the Non-pareil (his name) himself.” A similar 
fracas occurred later on the Surrey ground, when John Lillywhite 
no-halled Wilsher, a man also allowed, though far from fair, by 
the law. 

The difficulty was great. Old Mr. Ward with his usual good sense 
remarked, “ All I can say is this new style proves cricketers to be 
a very good set of fellows, for ever since it came up I have never 
seen a game not open to a wrangle.” 

Any man of standing will say that Redgate was both the 
fairest and the best they have ever known in the lower style. 
He bowled one memorable over in a Kent and England match 
—the first ball grazed Pilch’s wicket, the second took it, the third 
bowled A. Mynn, and the fourth bewled Stearman. He lasted only 
four years ; drink was the downfall of his play. ® This,” said Felix, 
“ was from the jealousy of the players. Too often they are apt to 
pass the cup and take advantage of some rival's infirmity.” Very 
sad. Jealousy, more than self-interest, as said Sheridan, is the most 
active principle of life. 

Alfred Mynn, when once in form, was one of the finest bowlers 
ever seen ; his great pace and quick rise, and, above all, the shooters 
would defy three-figure scores with almost any man, especially 
with Hillyer, as short-slip, where he always stood to Mynn’s 
bowling, one of the best I ever knew at that point; and a 
good one was required by one who caused so many chances 
and at such a pace. These men, with Cobbett and Lillywhite 
and, on ground that favoured his slower pace, Bailey, stood 
first and foremost forty years ago. Some time after there came 
five other contemporaries of great note, Jackson, Wilsher, H. H. 
Stephenson, Dean, Terrant, and above all Buttress, of Cambridge, 
when he could be depended on. Buttress was chosen for one 
All England match, Caffyn being deputed to take care of him 
and to see he went to bed early. These were the principal 
bowlers, not to forget Grundy and Wootton, just before the days 
of high delivery or the bowl-as-you-like school. Many think that 
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when I speak of the many shooting balls from the old style that 
all depended on the ground. Not so, not all. With the spinning 
delivery, which characterized a man like Cobbett especially, you 
had shooters on any ground, though of course on bad ground most. 
This made their bowling decidedly more difficult in one respect ; 
but against this we must set forth the bumping balls and the fact 
that the bias is now less easy to anticipate from the delivery. 

The best of all the old bowling was in the time of Cobbett, Hillyer, 
Bailey, Redgate, and Lillywhite at his best. These men played 
with a man at middle wicket and no long fields. When after their 
day I saw so many long drives and the field set accordingly I 
remarked to Charles Taylor, still playing, “ This must be some new 
discovery in the art of batting; we used to play forward enough, 
but found rarely a chance for a long drive.” 

“The batting is the same,” he replied ; “1 play the same as ever, 
but Cobbett and his set had so much more spin and abrupt rise ; 
they could pitch near you, and still you must play back or you 
could not keep the ball down.” We have a bumping rise now; 
not the abrupt rise we had from Dean and Cobbett and others. 

Most of the great matches about twenty years since were played 
at Lord’s, then not in the hands of the club as now, and shamefully 
kept. I have seen one of Mynn’s balls fly from the pitch over 
into the long-stop’s hands; yes, and I saw in 1836 old Beagley, the 
best long-stop of any time, backed up with Redgate’s bowling. 
But on the Leyton ground, in “Cantabs vy. Australians,” this 
year, there were so many extras that had the match been finished 
the extras would have exceeded a hundred, the most on record ! 

In those days, and on Lord’s ground, bowling was so erratic and 
shot so much that to dispense with a long-stop would have been 
impossible ; and E.S. E. Hartopp, the best of his day, said, to keep 
byes and leg-byes down to five per cent. of the runs was good work. 
Phillips’ wicket-keeping against Lancashire this year had only one 
extra in two innings, and Blackham only three in an innings of 
above 400 runs at the Oval, and Mr. Tylecote has shown as good a 
performance. We have had no wicket-keeper in my day,” says 
R. Daft, “as good as Lockyer ;” yet with the old bowling he could 
not have dispensed with a long-stop. 

The command of the bowler with high hand admits of all the 
accuracy related of Lillywhite, when he found, as said, an indul- 
gent umpire. With the old style, to alter the pitch at will was a 
power rare indeed. One man boasted to Lillywhite that he could 
put down a piece of paper and pitch onit. “That is nothing,” said 
Lillywhite ; “1 can shift the paper and hit it still; and few can do 
that now-a-days.” 

But I must not forget Wisden. He succeeded Lillywhite, and 
for fair delivery and fast yet true bowling he was indeed first- 
rate. His was the delivery for shooters. Wisden, like his cousins 
the Lillywhites, was raised wonderfully in the world by cricket. 
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Old Lillywhite was a bricklayer; and those who saw him in his 
flannels at twelve o’clock on a match day, little thought he had 
been up by three o’clock to complete his tale of bricks. John 
Wisden was a pot-boy on the Brighton ground, and was soon known 
for his bowling talent. When asked to bowl a ball, down would go 
on the turfa string of pewter pots, and he would bowl such a ripper 
that old Mr. Tamplyn assisted him to decent toggery and gave 
him a trial for the county. His success was great, taking many 
wickets. A hat sent round the ground raised £13, and “Johnny” 
was a county player and practice bowler from that day. Lilly- 
white introduced him tothe notice of the M.C.C., and his fortune 
was made. Pilch pronounced Wisden and Cobbett the best all-round 
players of his time. Wisden’s bat and ball shop in Leicester Square 
made him rich, but, as too often, from lack of inward resources, his 
independence proved a sorry advantage. Wisden was one of the 
very few who ever bowled well with hand fairly under the shoulder ; 
and those who had seen Johnny Wisden in poverty and misery 
in the Sussex County Hospital, where some kind friend had placed 
him, his rise in the world from his own good conduct was no less 
a gratification than a surprise. 

The name of Wisden reminds me of an amusing scene I once 
witnessed. 

Clarke’s All England Eleven in 1851 played twenty-two of Devon 
at Teignbridge. Poor old Mr. Trant, once a Member of Parlia- 
ment, and perfectly sane and sensible in all other respects, believed 
at sixty-five years of age he could play cricket. Having subscribed 
five pounds for the match, great was his chagrin at not being 
deemed worthy of a place even among the twenty-two of Devon- 
shire. His long grey beard, like Father Time’s, would have 
rendered the whole scene ridiculous. As Clarke was lame and 
unable to bowl, Mr. Trant was so completely under a delusion as 
to offer himself as a slow bowler in place of Clarke on the All 
_ England side. Clarke pretended to ask consent of the twenty-two, 
and gave a very complimentary reply that they were really afraid of 
his bowling, so the poor old gentleman was once more disappointed. 
The All England side lost the match, whereupon some of the other 
side patted the veteran on the back and said they owed their. 
victory simply to the absence of his slow bowling and they should 
confidently back him to win a single wicket match against the best 
man, Wisden. He was quite delighted—accepted the challenge ; 
the ground was marked out, umpires chosen with much delibera- 
tion, all sorts of sham bets were laid with odds various, and nearly all 
the ring quite alive to the fun, of course. “ Bell’s Life” reported 
the match gravely, with a remark on the defeat of youth and 
activity by age and long experience. Wisden was instructed to 
pitch up some easy balls for his old antagonist to score, and then 
to let his own wicket down. 

For years after my old friend reminded me how he had defeated 
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Wisden; and I heard that this was not the first time some good 
player had been set up to impose on him in the same way. 

Mynn for about ten years was the best man of his day. A 
good, harmless creature, it was a pleasure to meet him. Felix 
told me that once in a Kent match, a man—a baronet (I am 
sorry to say), but it is the only attempt of late years I have 
known—made a proposal to bribe Mynn to lose. “Get out of 
my sight,” said Mynn, “ or, baronet as you are, I’m sure I shall 
knock you down.” At Leicester, in 1836, “ North against South,” 
a most memorable match, after in two innings scoring three figures, 
Mynn was forced to retire much hurt, repeatedly and badly 
struck in the right leg the day before in practice and in this 
match too by Redgate’s severe bowling; erysipelas ensued; he 
refused amputation as advised, and happily recovered. He lay 
by one year, 1837. On his re-appearance the M.C.C. voted him a 
benefit—a bumper to make up for his losses and the expenses of 
his long illness. 

The extreme good nature and innocence apparent in Mynn’s 
very looks once betrayed the bully of his parish into a strange 
mistake. “On our way to a match,” said Felix, “a big fellow 
came up to Mynn and asked, ‘Is your name Alfred Mynn ?’ 

“* Yes, my name, certainly.’ 

*“¢ Well then, I am come to give you a licking.’ 

** * Nonsense—nonsense,’ said Mynn, and turned away. 

“ But soon, as the man repeated the threat—the man looked 
decidedly in earnest—one of us said, ‘ Mynn, be on your guard or 
he may hit you.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said Mynn, ‘if it must be so, come over into the field ;’ 
and there, after the third knock-down blow—a blow between the 
nose and eyes—as the man did not get up, Mynn said, ‘Get up; 
where’s the licking I am to have ?’ 

“*T am not going to get up any more while you stand there,’ 
said the bully. 

“ Strange to say,” added Felix, “this man’s father sent Mynn a 
present of half-a-dozen of port wine for giving his son a lesson 
which he had wished for some one to give him a long time 
before.” 

It is a feat of strength for a man to carry two sacks of corn. 
Mynn once carried three. During the twenty years that Kent 
played England, the match of the year of his illness, 1837, was 
the only year without a match. Mynn only missed one match, 
as Box did on the All England side, when both had been disable 1 
by a collision, running to catch the same ball. 

I have alluded to Felix. He was a brilliant left-handed player. 
So many good players at one time were left-handed that the 
Lefts against the Rights was a match played four times. The 
last time was in 1838, when I had the honour of joining the 
Lefts, with Felix as our captain. Felix was most noted for his 
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powerful cutting and off-hitting. And let me observe that the 
best off-hitters I have ever seen used to cut without shifting the 
right foot, but crossing the left foot over (1 speak as of right- 
handed men). This was Carpenter’s style, and taught by him 
at Marlborough; Pilch, Wenman, Felix, and an old player, un- 
equalled in his off-hitting, Saunders, all played off balls in the 
same way. For a tall man I am sure it is the best, because he 
may, like Pilch, thus bring nearly a full bat to bear. Pilch, I 
think, was the best off-hitter I have ever seen. Imagine a man 
all of whose (intentional) off-hits were in frcnt of point, and 
therefore hits that would have scored at single wicket! 

Felix, not a bad choice of a nom de guerre, was, like Mynn, 
a genial and pleasant creature ; he once kept a school; but, from 
his cricket propensities, the school eventually ceased to keep him. 
His real name was Wanostrocht, and he lived at Blackheath, where 
he invented a catapult,and probably taught his boys more cricket 
than Latin and Greek. At last, as the school fell off, what had 
been his ruin as an amusement he tried to make profitable as a 
business. Alfred Mynn, Richard Daft, and Anderson were all 
instances of men who combined pleasure with business, being 
amateurs at first and professionals afterwards. 

Felix played till forty-five years of age, and then was afflicted 
with paralysis. A subscription among his cricketing friends 
resulted in a small annuity. I have spent pleasant hours with 
him, talking of past and happy days, at his house at Brighton. He 
was an excellent musician, and played on six instruments. He 
said he was told he “should creep through his malady.” Indeed 
he did regain a little of his powers, and died about eight years 
since and nearly twenty years after his seizure. 

Still, the history of Felix should be rather a caution to young 
men. “A short life and a merry one” is all the professional 
cricketer can hope for. Popular applause is proverbially capricious. 
Younger and more brilliant men tread upon his heels. The 
smoking, drinking, and good living during the summer with 
many who have no trade for the winter is unfavourable to the 
continuance of cricketing condition. 

I have a lively recollection of hearing a hard-working, striving 
wife say, “ Had I my life to come over again, I would never wed a 
cricketer.” 

“ But think of the honour, Mrs. Box.” 

“T can’t live upon honour, sir; Box has been used to live so 
well, to be flattered and made so much of, it all does make a 
man so lazy for work and so luxurious.” 

And how sad is it after so much seeming prosperity to see, as 
I have seen, the same men in poverty and wretchedness. Yes, I 
have a painful recollection of poor Thomas Beagley, one of the 
finest players of Lord Frederic’s day, sitting, neglected and alone, 
under the lime-trees, while the ground was resounding with just 
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such cheers for players in his day yet unborn which ever had been 
raised for him. 

“Do you see that old man sitting there?” I said to one of the 
first of our amateurs; “ that man is Thomas Beagley.” 

“ Beagley! who’s Beagley ?” 

“ There was a day when men would as soon have asked, Who is 
Parr? or, Who is Alfred Mynn ?” 

Even for Fuller Pilch, und lately for Martingell, there was 
need of a subscription in their later days. It is nothing to remark 
that such men were improvident ; but too natural for men whose 
lot is that of too much to-day and nothing to-morrow. Few pro- 
fessionals who have no business in the winter have a shilling left 
by the next season, and too often, said Wisden, come to borrow a 
pound or two of me to begin a school or college engagement. 

When the second eleven for Australia were embarking one of 
them would have been arrested had not Fred Miller happened to 
be present and found cash for the sherift’s officer; and this player 
was a man to receive two or three hundreds for the trip! 

A few words will suffice for the present style of bowling with 
the hand as high as you please. This hand-over-head style, 
which deserves some other term than bowling, is what was never 
contemplated by Lord Bessborough and his friends, who voted for 
the alteration of the old law. Their argument was, first, that the 
law of hand-below-shoulder was so generally infringed and so im- 
possible to enforce that it might well be cancelled. Also that 
since a high delivery would not make good spinning bowling, as 
appeared when some bad bowlers in practice used to pelt at the 
wicket, if men were allowed to bowl high they would find it 
did not answer, and would be a law to themselves. 

This proved true of a man like Grundy, who had already the 
command of a low arm ; but all young players found at once that 
their muscles would play naturally with a high-hand, while 
not one in a thousand had the rare powers of a Cobbett, Red- 
gate, or a Hillyer; and, therefore, till I saw Hill bowling ex- 
cellently and get out Hornby, F. Grace, and Ridley in one over, 
I never saw a low delivery again. 

How the present style fails to produce accidents like that of 
poor Summers by bumping balls I cannot imagine. This danger 
was experienced by the Surrey eleven at Leicester this year. 
The ground and high delivery together endangered the batsmen 
and defied all good play. Before the days of Lillywhite, all 
bowling being underhand, it was so natural and easy to acquire to 
some extent that there were almost as many bowlers as batsmen. 
The allowance of a high-hand at once produced a similar effect. 
Wides became rare and bowlers many. But still scores increase 
and more matches are drawn. What the next move will be, 
except it be that all matches not finished shall be decided by the 
first innings, I do not know. 











ON BOARD AN OCEAN TROOPER. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SPITHEAD TO THE TROPICS. 


HE “Chokrah” was lying at Portsmouth jetty with steam up, 
and all were on board except Mrs. Coral. The sheep, the 
fowls, and the ducks were there, about to take their first and last 
voyage, for the benefit of the saloon passengers. Three hundred 
troops, with a few officers, were there also; and Mr. Maycock and 
I were enjoying a cup of afternoon tea with Captain Perfect in his 
comfortable cabin when it was announced that Mrs. Coral, the last 
passenger, had duly arrived. * But let no cynic remark hereon 
that a woman is always last, because, in the first place, it would not 
be gallant to say so, and, in the second, I am not sure whether it 
would be quite true in this instance, inasmuch asa certain Captain 
Parkerson, for whom a cabin was reserved, did not turn up at all. 
It was the 6th of October. At five o’clock we were to sail, but 
there was a driving drizzle and a cold wind, and the captain said 
we should very likely have to anchor at Spithead for the night, 
for the south cone was up, and it was said to be blowing great 
guns in the Channel. 

Gently and quietly, without any shouting, we cast off from the 
jetty and steamed out of the harbour; and soon after, as the even- 
ing light was fading, the pilot went over the side at Spithead, down 
to his frail cockle-shell of a boat, with one man in it, which was 
bobbing about on the lee side below. We watched our friend 
descending the rope ladder in his black shiny mackintosh and 
sou’wester till he stood some twenty feet below us, waiting for a 
favourable moment to step into his lively dingey. 

“Are we going to lie here for the night ?” inquired an anxious 
passenger. 

“No,” shouted the pilot, “you're going right on;” and then with 
a cheerful “ good night” he jumped into his boat and made for 
the cutter, more shiny than ever from the spray that dashed over 
his waterproof coat and re-varnished him. 

There were perhaps a dozen officers and ladies besides our two 
AA 
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selves as saloon passengers, but it was difficult to make an accu- 
rate computation of their number as the majority became invisible 
soon after the ship began to rock a little. Only three officers 
turned up at dinner, and no ladies. Moreover, one of the former 
found it necessary to retire after the fish; and this little incident 
led Captain Perfect to remark that there was no cure for positive 
and actual sea-sickness; “ but,” said he, “if you only feel 
squeamish, take a glass of Scotch whisky and angostura bitters, and 
it will never fail to give you a good appetite.” Then he went on 
to tell us how a Yankee was once asked by a friend who was about 
to tempt the ocean what he felt when he was sea-sick. ‘ Well,” 
said the northern American, “at first I thought I was going to 
die, but afterwards J was afraid I shouldn't.” 

In spite, however, of the captain’s praiseworthy efforts to make 
things cheerful, there was a certain solemnity about that first 
dinner and a hollowness in our forced attempts to be lively; while 
through the clatter of the dishes and the straining of the ship a 
distant muffled and mystic sound fell upon the ear at intervals, all 
too eloquent of the heaving waves that were now lifting and drop- 
ping us with a more or less irregular and corkscrew motion. The 
“ Chokrah”” was a fine old-fashioned ship, with a saloon running 
under the quarter-deck, and passengers’ cabins on either side of the 
long dining-table. She had also the large square ports, which are 
found now, I believe, only in the boats of the P. and O. service. 
She could roll with a vengeance when the wind was a-beam, but 
with a head sea her great length made her comparatively steady. 

Later in the evening we paced the deck, Maycock, Colonel 
Liston, and I, who were now the only landsmen to be seen— 
watching the receding lights of Ventnor and the dark waters 
swirling by in long and angry waves, till by-and-by we shipped 
two heavy seas on the quarter-deck, which hastened our decision 
to “turn in.” 

It was no doubt a rough night,as too many of the passengers 
could have testified, but “the morning broke all clear and gay,” 
and when the Lascars had washed decks and set the tri-sails to a 
favouring breeze, we trundled along right merrily. 

The crew consisted chiefly of Lascars, who looked at this time a 
miserable, pinched-up set of creatures, dressed as they were exter- 
nally in shabby second-hand coats of every kind and cut, which are 
provided for them by the purser for use in cold latitudes. The 
“tyndal,” who is a sort of boatswain, was got up with greater 
regard to appearance, and wore a dark-blue jacket with cotton 
skirt of lighter blue, canvas leggings, a bright-coloured sash and 
scarlet turban. Rows of silver chains depended from his neck to 
his waist, where dangled a boatswain’s silver whistle. Most of 
these men were redeemed from the utterly common-place by the 
scarlet turban that shadowed their swarthy faces. The head man 
of all was called the serang. He was a remarkably handsome 
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intelligent-looking fellow, with a commanding mien and manner. 
I had not seen him at this time, but I mention him here because 
I shall have a sad story to tell, before I come to my last chapter, 
in which he was the central figure. 

The rest of the Lascars were mostly an under-sized set of men, 
with appareutly very little physique ; and it seems to take about 
a dozen of them to do the work of six good English sailors. The 
fourth officer, speaking of these men at a later period, said they 
answered their purpose very well in a steamer, where there was 
little sailing, “ but be hanged if you could get them to go aloft in 
bad weather. They said Allah was great, but be sugared if they 
were going to risk their lives in any dangerous enterprises.” One 
of them, on being asked by Dr. Quiller in Hindostani, told us he 
came from Hyderabad and was going home after a long absence. 
When he got home he would have sixty rupees to draw, five 
months’ pay at twelve rupees per month, which amount (£6) would, 
I understand, be quite a fortune to him; and he evidently thought 
so by the glee with which he informed us of his anticipated 
wealth, poor fellow. 

The sun was getting low as we passed the rocky coast of Land’s 
End and said good-bye to England ; and early the next morning 
we found ourselves at Queenstown, steaming slowly through the 
land-locked approaches to the harbour, and admiring the 
picturesque and diversified scenery. 

Opposite the deep water quay where we lay, and of which 
structure the natives are very proud, is Haulbowline Island and the 
Royal Dockyard ; and to the left Spike Island, where convicts and 
Fenians were formerly imprisoned. 

It was only 7 o’clock in the morning, but apple women and 
street hawkers of various feather soon began to accumulate in con- 
siderable numbers at the ship's side, and were doing a roaring 
trade with Tommy Atkins on the troop deck. As some of them, 
however, were suspected of a hospitable desire to convey whisky on 
board, they were all warned off, much to their disgust, and sentries 
were posted to keep them at a respectful distance. It came out 
later, also, that there was a further reason for circumspection in 
the exercise of politeness to strangers, in the fact that a caution 
had reached the authorities that attempts might be made to 
smuggle dynamite on board, with a view of sending us all 
untimely to heaven or elsewhere, to advance the interests of the 
National League in Ireland. 

Our object in calling at Queenstown was to take up more troops 
for conveyance to the Cape and Natal; and the total number on 
board was now completed to more than 700, besides women and 
children. By one o'clock all the new arrivals were comfortably 
berthed and provided for. Foreign service was very popular with 
the men, who had volunteered in much greater numbers than 
were required. They were mostly very young soldiers, and were 
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in high spirits at the prospect of travel and adventure opening 
out before them. 

After all arrangements had been completed, the commanding 
officer at Queenstown held an inspection of the ship and the men, 
to see that everything was in apple-pie order; and then, at 2.30, 
the fire-bell rang, and great was the excitement. Some of our 
saloon passengers had been amusing themselves on shore, and, 
hearing the violent ringing, concluded that the ship was about to 
sail without them, and came running breathless from the streets. 
Every man on board hastened to his appointed place, while the 
troops and women were paraded on deck; and in about five 
minutes as mauy hoses had been unrolled and attached, and were 
throwing streams of water over the bulwarks. It was only an 
experimental alarm by way of lesson or dress rehearsal, and when 
the hydraulic display was over, we all returned to our places. 
But one more demonstration was in store for us. 

At 4 o’clock we cast off from the quay at Queenstown under a 
perfect hurricane of blessings from the inhabitants. What had 
excited their feelings to such a pitch it was difficult to think, 
beyond the fact that there were a few Irish recruits on board; 
but amid shouts and shrieks and ringing cheers they pelted the 
soldiers with a storm of apples and hurrahs as long as the ship 
was within range of missile or voice; and then, as we steamed 
along the shore, more than half the population came out to cheer 
us, while handkerchiefs, towels, and dusters waved from all the 
doors and windows. 

The quarter-deck presented a pretty sight, lighted up as it was 
with gay uniforms and the dresses of the ladies, which, with 
the prevailing scarlet “ forward,” gave us an air of pageantry and 
war, and awoke in the impulsive Hibernian an enthusiasm he 
could feel but could perhaps scarcely explain. 

The ladies soon began to go below, for it was becoming rough 
and cold as we left the land behind us and got well into the open. 

Just about this time the Yankees had promised one of the 
periodical storms that they send us over so complacently every 
now and then; and on this occasion it seemed as if they would 
be true to their word. We tried to take heart of grace and trust 
that it might be “ better than our boding fears ;” but the captain 
gave us no encouragement, and in fact told us in polite language 
not to flatter ourselves. There was a cynical smile also at the 
corners of his mouth which I got to understand very soon, and 
it meant that he knew a good deal more than he was going to 
tell you. 

The ship began to roll ominously at dinner-time, and the 
various articles on the table awoke to animation and automatic 
movement. The cruet-stands began it—port to starboard, star- 
board to port, chassez croisez and back again—then the glasses 
took it up and danced with the bottles, till everything on the 
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table was trying to waltz a double shuffle to the devil’s tattoo 
which the whole lot set up as they charged in a tumultuous 
assault on the officers sitting on the weather side of the table, 
and carried the whole line. It is not pleasant to have a bottle of 
claret up your sleeve and a plate of curry in your lap, but it is 
highly amusing to spectators who escape; and amid the laughter 
and the mad clatter, the stewards rushed forward to save the 
pieces and strap the “ fiddles,” or frames, on the table to keep 
things in their places. 

Most of us turned in early that night, but not to rest. May- 
cock said good-night to me and proceeded to enter his cabin with 
great caution, but as soon as he opened the door a lurch of the 
ship sent him flying head first, and landed him all of a heap on 
the sofa, the door being broken off its hinges. The gale con- 
tinued to increase, and undressing was a feat of prolonged gym- 
nastics, with the chance of a bruised elbow or a broken shin. 
No one had a wink of sleep, for the ship turned you from side to 
side in your berth and threatened to shoot you out on the floor 
every minute. Everything loose in the cabins was tumbling 
about. My cabin box was making excursions across the floor 
with my boots and sundry articles of mixed ware; and when I 
got out of bed to secure the tumblers, while the crashing of glass 
was going on all round in the other cabins, I heard Maycock next 
door chevying his water bottle, which had long eluded his grasp 
till his uniform case came to the rescue, and darting across the 
floor, fixed it against the side of the apartment just as he was 
himself rolled in the same direction. Some of the men cut 
their hands with broken glass before they could dress in the 
morning, and only those could shave who were equilibrists of 
the first order, with steady hand and correct eye. 

All the next day the gale only increased in force; the sea 
washed the decks, and general discomfort reigned supreme. 
Some of the officers and all the ladies but one disappeared alto- 
gether, and another night of pitching and tossing was wearing 
itself away when, at two in the morning, the sea broke in through 
the saloon skylights, in spite of wooden shutters, and wave after 
wave flooded the floor, seats and furniture. But happily this 
was the climax; the sea had washed into the chart-room and 
steering-house, and caused great misery among the troops and 
women. Heavy seas were also shipped in the engine-room and 
stoke-hole. The wind, which was violent enough to rip three of 
our sails, splitting the main tri-sail in half, was logged first as a 
“fresh gale ” and then as a “ strong gale,” and it drove us seventy 
miles out of our course. But on Saturday the 10th, things began 
to improve, and, towards evening, the vanished passengers before 
referred to began to re-appear, one by one, with worn and pale 
faces, to recount their hidden sufferings, which, however, they 
soon forgot when better times came round. 
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Speaking to me a day or two later, when all was bright..and 
cheery, Colonel Liston said he really must commence his diary. 
He had forgotten it so far, he said, but it didn’t matter, for the 
first three days could be put down in one word—* beastly.” 

Sunday morning found us all fresh as larks, under blue skies, 
with lovely sunshine and soft favouring breezes, the ship doing a 
steady twelve miles an hour. 

At church parade the troops were marched to the quarter- 
deck, where the capstan was draped with the Union Jack to make 
a desk, from which the captain read prayers in a manly and 
devout tone. The men stood uncovered; and in that lonely waste 
of waters, merry and thoughtless as young soldiers are, there was 
a solemn reverence on every face when the special prayer to Him 
“ who spreadest out the heavens and rulest the raging of the sea” 
rang out from the captain’s clear voice, and was followed by a 
deep Amen as truly earnest as any response that ever rose from 
the heart and fell from the lips of men. 

Now that we had got well into the warmer weather, awnings 
were put up over the quarter-deck, which was again graced by the 
ladies ; and the jolly little children of Colonel Liston, with others, 
added new life to the scene. The Lascars bloomed out in more 
becoming costume; they assumed for the most part light-blue 
cotton frocks, embroidered on the shoulders with white thread in 
true art patterns, the work of their own people’s deft fingers, a 
coloured bandana girdling the waist; white trousers and scarlet 
turban completed the attire, which was very pleasing and pic- 
turesque. The head men wore silver chains, and many of the 
others rejoiced in silver rings for their fingers. 

Captain Deverill, who had distinguished himself in Lord 
Wolseley’s expedition up the Nile, and seen some rough work in 
the Soudan, was one of the most amusing and witty of our 
company, albeit perhaps not always one of the steadiest. “ By- 
the-by,” said he to Mrs. Lawford, who occupied a cabin with Mrs. 
Coral, “did you see a rat in your cabin last night ?” 

“A rat! No,” cried both ladies in great alarm and at the 
same moment. 

“Yes,” he said, “about as long as that,” measuring some 
eighteen inches carefully on the table. “ We chased him round 
the saloon, and Cray nearly killed him with a boot, but he ran 
into your cabin, or the next, we were not quite sure which, and 
we lost him.” 

* It’s your biscuits,” said Mrs. Coral to Mrs. Lawford; * you must 
take the biscuits out of the cabin.” 

But somehow there was a twinkle in the eye of Deverill which 
the two ladies detected, and they began to doubt whether the rat 
was not an apocryphal animal invented for their special interest, 
and, after some discussion and careful weighing of evidence, it 
was decide! that it was the captain’s tom-cat the two officers had 
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seen, mistaking it in the uncertain light for a rat of unusual 
dimensions. This, the ladies declared, was their full belief; but 
a lurking dread of the unknown monster was discernible in the 
looks they exchanged with each other. 

Captain Arniston was the subject of a popular ovation on 
Monday morning. He turned out of his berth to go to the 
marble baths amidships at the usual early hour when none but 
mankind bent on the same errand were about, generally in 
pyjamas or similar light habiliments ; but the warm weather, and 
perhaps the example of the Lascars in their summer clothing, had 
tempted him, much daring, to assume a set of flowing Japanese 
garments in a light-blue china pattern, which he had acquired 
when stationed at Nagasaki; and his novel aspect of Oriental mag- 
nificence was so unexpected and startling that the moment he 
appeared he was greeted, first by Deverill and then by all the 
rest who came out to admire him, with outbursts of laughter 
and shouts of applause. “The Mikado, the Mikado,” cried 
Deverill,“ Nankypoo! ” and Nankypoo or the Mikado he remained 
to the day of debarkation at Natal. ‘he children called him 
* Chinaman ;” and somehow from that day Deverill also got a nick- 
name, and was known thenceforward as “ Poo-bah,” after another 
distinguished character in Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera. 

At two o’clock the alarm bell suddenly filled the air with its 
quick unending ding-dong, ding-dong, beating to fire quarters ; 
and the troops, now trained to their duty, came rapidly aft, just 
as they were, with or without coat or jacket, many with bare legs 
and arms; the women and children trailed in among them, 
looking for the most part very untidy and uninterested; but 
when all were assembled there was gravity and earnestness on 
many faces, especially when a strong fellow came running late 
with two little children in his bare arms, imparting a touch of 
tragedy to the whole picture, and breathing reality and life into 
the scene, while the steam and hand pumps kept up their loud 
discordant clanging, and above the din the alarm bell flung its 
wild rapid notes over the desert of waters, where no ship had been 
in sight for days, and no human help could come however 
urgent might be the need. 

All told we numbered 966 souls, including about 100 women 
and children, and the idea of fire, brought home to us in this 
practical fashion, was enough to make any thoughtful man serious. 

Every possible care was taken to avoid accidents and irregu- 
larities. Sentries were posted day and night in various parts of 
the ship with strict orders. The sentry at the stern, behind the 
wheel, was known as “the overboard man,” his duty being to 
look out for any unfortunate person who might fall into the sea, 
and at once let go the life-buoy that always hung ready over the 
stern, provided with a flag to make it visible by day and a self- 
acting phosphoric light for night service. 
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The troops were allowed to smoke at all times on the upper 
deck, but covers to their pipes were enjoined by transport regu- 
lations. Mr. Duffield, the paymaster, told us of a soldier who 
once upon a time was punished by imprisonment for twenty- 
three days, begun at sea and finished ashore, for smoking in his 
hammock. He was an Irishman, and his defence was that “he 
thought them little pipe covers were intended for the con- 
veynience of the men who wished to smoke in bed.” 

In about the latitude of Gibraltar our first shark was sighted by 
two of the ship’s officers, who called attention to it; but Maycock, 
who has a mocking and sceptical way with him that nothing will 
eradicate, fitted his eyeglass into his eye, and said with a merry 
chuckle he believed it was a log of wood. He was near-sighted, 
and probably didn’t see it at all, but as the doubt thus unkindly 
raised could never be removed, the indefinite creature was always 
referred to afterwards as the “wooden shark,” and was allocated 
to the same category as the apocryphal rat which was chased by 
Poo-bah and Cray into Mrs. Coral’s cabin. 

On the morning of Tuesday the 13th we passed Madeira, 
dimly visible as a bank of cloud, and, with this exception, no sign 
of human habitation afloat or otherwise was seen for three whole 
days, nothing but sea and sky, until on the morning of the 14th 
a solitary steamer came full in sight, and was an object of 
general interest till she sank beneath the horizon. Silently 
she came out of the unknown, and silently she vanished from 
our ken. 

At 10 o’clock every morning Major Wilmington, commanding 
the troops, with the other military officers on duty, accompanied 
the captain of the ship in a round of inspection through the 
soldiers’ quarters. These consisted of the main and lower decks, 
with the upper or hurricane deck above. The men slept in ham- 
mocks, which were taken down each morning, and the women 
were provided with fairly comfortable wooden bunks. The men’s 
sleeping quarters became their dining-rooms by day; and by 
constant supervision the troop quarters were kept clean and 
wholesome. In a crowded ship cleanliness is, of course, of the 
highest importance; but in the early days of the voyage, when 
many men, women, and children were helpless from mal de mer, 
the officers, as may be easily imagined, found it extremely diffi- 
cult to attain to their ideal in this respect. The lower deck, 
having no ports, was ventilated by a steam exhaust pipe, which 
pumped out the vitiated air, while a windsail poured in a plentiful 
supply of fresh air from above. 

The whole of the men were paraded on the quarter-deck and 
forward every day, often in very odd clothing, and, as soon as the 
weather was warm enough, in trousers and shirts only, with bare 
feet, legs and chests, for sanitary inspection; a blue nightcap, 
with a red band, or a nondescript hat of civilian order took the 
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place of the forage cap; and altogether the British soldier had 
anything but a martial appearance. 

Ship iife, and absence of their regular routine duties, encouraged 
a spirit of laxity in our young soldiers, which evinced itself later 
in acts of serious disobedience. Possibly Wilmington was too 
easy and too good-natured for them ; but he had altogether a very 
rough lot of fellows to manage, and was hampered by want of ex- 
perienced non-commissioned officers to assist him. 


CHAPTER II. 
UNDER THE PUNKAH, TO ST. VINCENT AND THE DOLDRUMS, 


WHEN we awoke on the morning of the 15th, we scarcely required 
to be told we were in the tropics. Apparently by silent consent 
every one appeared in lighter attire. Before breakfast a few, like 
the captain and one of our three doctors (Surgeon-major Quiller) 
were pacing the deck quite gravely in hath costume with bare 
feet. Curtains were put up round the awning which covered in 
the quarter-deck. Punkahs were got ready and hung all down 
the saloon over the dining-tables ; and henceforward at every meal 
(or whenever you wished) the Lascar boys or men, the punkah- 
wallahs, had to fan them backwards and forwards to keep us cool 
and comfortable. By the way, one of the little Lascars was a re- 
markably pretty boy, and would have made his fortune as an 
artist’s model. They soon lose their beauty, however, as they 
grow up. 

A box for six horses had been improvized by the captain's orders 
into an excellent smoking-room on deck ; and here, in the glimmer 
of the lantern which hung at the back, many a good story was 
told over a post-prandial cigar. “ Get out of the way,” said Poo-bah 
one night to a tall military officer who stood in front of the light ; 
and then to us, “He thinks he’s a vestal virgin guarding the 
sacred fire.” 

We were always merry in the horse-box ; and at the other end 
of the quarter-deck was the piano, which had been brought up 
from the saloon, so that the votaries of music and song could 
gratify their passions and pour out their souls whenever the spirit 
moved them. 

In the early morning of the 16th October we were in a dead 
calm, the sea, like oil, slowly heaving in a long low swell. As 
the sun got higher a catspaw of wind would lightly ruffle the 
dark shining surface here and there, but the only breeze for us 
was that which was caused by the good ship herself as she steadily 
moved on her course. 

The thick canvas awnings overhead were now doubled to keep 
out the heat, and there was a general tendency to inertia among 
all the passengers, when in the afternoon a sudden excitement 
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woke us all up. Land was in sight—the Cape de Verde Islands— 
and every one ran for his binocular. On the right, St. Antonio 
was half hidden in cloud, but the rocky peaks of St. Vincent on the 
left were clearly cut against the sky. We were all eagerness to 
see the islands as peak after peak developed with our approach and 
more islands discovered themselves. 

Mrs. Lawford’s Irish maid, who was about as stupid a person as 
ever travelled, was actually moved by the excitement to inquire 
what was the matter. “Och,” she said, “all gone up to look at 
an island.” So she stayed below, and laughed at the imbecility 
of the world above her. 

At 7.30 in the evening we anchored at St. Vincent, in the 
splendid bay of Rio Grande, which forms two-thirds of a circle, some 
two miles broad, embraced in the arms of two rocky promontories, 
whose dark mountains, at night, impart a striking grandeur to the 
scene as it first opens upon you. At the mouth of the bay stands 
Bird Island, a solitary rock of conical form rising straight from 
the sea to a height of two hundred and seventy feet, which, with 
a brilliant lantern on the top, makes a most effective natural light- 
house, conspicuous even on the darkest night. Seven miles beyond 
Bird Island, completely sheltering the entrance to the bay, is the 
grand natural breakwater of St. Antonio, an island of towering 
mountains, rising to a height of from five to seven thousand feet 
and extending for twenty-two miles. 

‘After dinner I was fortunate enough to get a place in the gig 
with the captain, who was going ashore to arrange for the coaling 
of the ship. On our way across the harbour, we met the agent 
of Mr. Miller, who is both consul and coal merchant ; and finding 
that this gentleman was making his way to the “ Chokrah,” we took 
him into our boat—Captain Perfect is not given to waste time — 
and preliminary business having been quickly settled, Mr. Way- 
mouth’s—the agent’s—next anxiety was to arrange a cricket match 
for the following day between the officers on board our ship and 
the St. Vincent club. The challenge was readily accepted by the 
officers in the gig, who were very glad of the prospect of a little 
exercise and recreation on shore. 

The town looked very pretty as we approached. It happened 
to be the birthday of the Queen of Portugal, whose outlying 
dominions we were now in, and an illumination of oil lamps of 
extra brilliancy made the place unusually gay. It was a great 
local occasion; but Waymouth averred that the cricket match 
would be a greater. I fear he was a bit of a cynic about things 
Portuguese. 

On shore we visited the telegraph station, where the line 
from Europe joins with the cable to Brazil; and here we found 
comfortable club quarters with billiard rooms, which were kindly 
put at our disposal as long as the ship might remain. Leaving 
the captain to complete his business, we strolled down to the 
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quay, and, while waiting there, our military officers were intensely 
amused to observe the black sentry lazily whistling at his post, 
and diverting himself by pretending to spear cats with his fixed 
bayonet, as occasionally one of these creatures furtively stole by 
on its nocturnal prowlings. 

Rowing back to the ship at night among the shadows in an 
unfamiliar harbour required careful steering on the part of our 
captain ; and as there were plenty of sharks about, it was grati- 
fying to find ourselves safe on board again. 

Next morning, in twos and threes, we explored the island a little 
more fully. The streets of the town are well paved with stone 
and scrupulously clean. The inhabitants are chiefly negroes and 
half-castes, some of them very good-looking, and the younger 
children run about naked. 

All the islands are of volcanic origin, and St. Vincent is par- 
ticularly barren, obtaining nearly all its provisions from St. Antonio, 
whence also water is brought every day in a schooner. The island 
has scarcely any products of its own, and is used simply as a 
coaling station. Mail steamers and ships of war are constantly 
coaling here, the coal being taken out to them in iron barges 
towed by steam tugs. 

Walking in the rough roads through the arid wastes outside the 
town cuts your boots to pieces; and the only reward I got beyond 
a little diversity of view was to see the method adopted by the 
natives for housing pigs. They simply dig or quarry a bole in 
the rocky ground some three feet deep and perhaps five feet 
across, in which they deposit one or two pigs, who live and fatten 
and do not appear particularly discontented ; although here and 
there one alone in his pit, and laving eaten his provisions, re- 
minded one of the story of Joseph and his brethren. A bare hill- 
side will be found honey-combed with these primitive dwellings, all 
alive with pigs of various sizes ; and when a big one has to be got 
out, an inclined plane is cut into the side of the pit and the 
resident persuaded to walk up. 

There are very few horses or wheeled carriages in the place, but 
some of our officers were able to procure donkeys and go wider 
afield. A lovely green valley extends through the centre of the 
island, on which we saw numerous cattle grazing, later, when we 
sailed round the western side ; and there are gardens on the sum- 
mit of the Green Mountain, about 2,800 feet above the sea, on 
the road up to which one or two country seats, set in cool green, 
look very inviting to a stranger, whose temples are throbbing in 
the heat on the burning, barren hills below. Water is said to run 
from the higher levels down to the coast, but it is allowed to lose 
itself in the sand by an idle people, who prefer to have water 
brought to them from St. Antonio in the schooner aforesaid, al- 
though in calms or storms they may have to wait till they are 
distressed for want of it. 
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Near the market, where the natives were chatting vociferously 
and the fish were covered with flies, stands the prison; and the 
prisoners are all exposed to public view through a large grated 
window on the ground floor. They were all negroes that I could 
see; and as they put out their black arms or hands between the 
bars to ask for charity, one was reminded of nothing so much 
as the monkey-house in the Zoological Gardens. Practically, 
as I learned from an English chaplain on the island, these poor 
creatures depend entirely on casual charity and the benevolence 
of friends outside for their daily food. The Government, it is 
true, sends them a ration of boiled corn, but it is made of dirty 
refuse, and is thrown away by the prisoners. 

One man had been incarcerated in this place for two years on @ 
charge of horse stealing, and another for eighteen months on sus- 
picion of stealing a pair of ear-rings; both were detained with- 
out trial, waiting for the day when it may please the judge to 
come to St. Vincent and try them. There is, it appears, only 
one judge for the whole of the islands, and he is not fond of 
travelling. 

The Portuguese consider us very barbarous to hang our mur- 
derers. They pursue a different plan, and send such culprits to 
convict islands, of which St. Vincent has the felicity to be one. 
A man who had committed four murders in Portugal was banished 
some years ago to one of the adjoining islands, where he is now 
doing a flourishing trade as an hotel keeper. He has his wife 
with him, and sends home money to his children. 

On the same island the ship-wrecked crew of a Swedish vessel 
took refuge one day, and were attacked by a gang of convicts. 
In the affray one of the convicts was injured, and in consequence 
the Swedish mate was arrested, and detained without trial for 
six months; after which he was acquitted, and dismissed without 
consideration or compensation. A fellow-couniryman of influence 
who happened to reside on the island was able to get him out 
on bail while waiting trial, but he was accompanied by a black 
soldier with fixed bayonet wherever he went. 

The cricket match came off on Saturday afternoon, and the 
ship was badly beaten; which was not surprising considering 
the odds against our men. It was played in the middle of a 
great arid square, where no blade of grass ever grew, the pitch 
being laid with a strip of cocoa-nut matting as a substitute for 
turf. For my own part I found it too dreadfully hot to sit in 
the shade and look on, but such is the passion of Englishmen 
for their national sport that the game was played with as much 
spirit as if the battle-ground had been Lord’s or the Oval. 

We took two and a half days to get our fresh supply of coals 
on board; and only those who have had experience of coaling 
ship in the tropics can understand to the full the discomfort we 
experienced. Coal dust was everywhere—on your clothes, your 
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hands, your face. All you touched was coal dust, and the chil- 
dren were like little sweeps. But the troop deck, or part of it, 
was the worst, being nearer the coal bunkers; and the soldiers 
had a hard time of it, crowded as they were, for the non-com- 
missioned officers only were trusted to go ashore. 

During this time the officers had enough to do to look after 
their men. In spite of sharks, they would bathe in numbers 
from the ship’s side whenever they thought they might escape 
notice. Sharks in harbour are well fed and proportionately less 
savage, and to this fact and the noise going on all round, some 
of the “ Johnnies” no doubt owed their lives. On Sunday six- 
teen of them stowed away in a returning coal barge and so 
smuggled themselves on shore against all orders and in spite 
of the entreaties, as we afterwards heard, of the women, who 
knew that trouble would come of it. Two of the number re- 
mained on shore all night and were brought back by the local 
police in the morning. 

Of course it was necessary to punish the delinquents. Some 
got off lightly ; on two a court-martial was held on board, and 
some others were remanded for trial at the Cape. 

These men are full of wild spirits and think nothing of the 
risk they run. They had no wish to desert, for they were all 
eager for foreign service ; but, as Poo-bah observed in his philo- 
sophie manner, “ they must have their joke out, and never mind 
the punishment to-morrow.” 

Sunday was a day to be remembered for heat as well as coal- 
dust, and not less for the everlasting noise of chattering niggers 
in the coal barges and “ bum-boats.” Of course we were sur- 
rouuded from the beginning by these latter with oranges, bananas, 
fresh provisions, monkeys, parrots and walking sticks. The 
soldiers and their wives drove many bargains in fruit, and some 
of them were ill afterwards in consequence. Other boats there 
were touting for passengers, and others again with niggers in 
the nude, or nearly so, ready to dive for sixpences, grinning 
from ear to ear and shouting, “ Throw monee, sar, throw monee.” 
Many sixpences were thrown, and it was wonderful to see the 
skill and swiftness of the divers,who never by any chance 
missed one. 

When night came down and all the noise was over, a little 
quiet circle collected round the piano where Mrs. Nolan sat; 
und over the still waters floated the notes of the hymn, “ For 
those at sea.” 

We weighed anchor on Monday afternoon, and it was a great 
relief to get out into the open sea again. From the bridge 
Maycock and I were enabled to enjoy a fine view of the rock- 
bound coast of St. Vincent and the majestic mountains of St. 
Antonio, whose sharp peaks and deep fissures attest their vol- 
canic origin, and produce an effect at once fantastic and sublime. 
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By the 21st October, when we were within nine degrees of 
the equator, the heat had become almost insufferable for many 
who were not strong and who were unaccustomed to it. The 
ship’s officers were now dressed in entire suits of white, and 
they certainly had the advantage of looking cool, whatever 
they might have felt. The troop women began to get ill, and 
many of them were under medical treatment. The leading 
baker was knocked down by heat-stroke, and delirious. Mrs. 
Coral became very ill in consequence of over-exertion at St. 
Vincent, and scarcely recovered before her arrival at the Cape. 
Dressing in one’s cabin had become a truly awful operation, and 
evening alone brought some relief. This was the hottest day 
of the whole voyage. In the wheel-house, which was a com- 
paratively cool place, the thermometer registered 85° at noon, 
while in the stoke-hole it stood at 98°; but in this cosy fire- 
side situation the negro stokers were quite at home and dis- 
ported themselves without inconvenience. 

At mid-day on the 22nd we were still five degrees from the 
equator, but towards sunset a fresh breeze sprang up, making 
us all a little livelier and the children a trifle more active than 
they were before ; for it was astonishing how little the young 
people seemed to suffer, or rather to be affected at all, by the 
intense heat; and not less remarkable to observe, as they ran 
about the deck, how naturally they balanced their little bodies 
to meet the motion of the ship,even when she rolled in a 
heavy sea. 

On parade this morning sentence was read on the quarter- 
deck on some of the delinquents of St. Vincent, two of them get- 
ting twenty-one days’ hard labour; but these sentences cannot be 
carried out fully on board the ship for want of time; and on 
arrival at the Cape the jurisdiction of the court ceases and the 
prisoners will be released. Meantime, however, by way of hard 
labour, they will be made to do the dirtiest work of the ship, 
and will be deprived of pay, and of beer, which is the unkindest 
cut of all, and very sobering in two senses. 

There have been rain squalls flying about to-day, although 
they have not yet reached the ship; but as we cross the equator, 
or travel within a varying limit on either side of it, we shall 
expect calms and heavy rains. 

Flying fish are getting numerous now, but as to sharks, only 
two accredited specimens have been seen, exclusive of the 
wooden shark ; and if I depended on the evidence of my own 
senses I should be unable, so far, to vouch for the existence of 
the genus in the Atlantic Ocean. 

I was disappointed in sharks. Where is the shark of my 
youth, I inquired, the savage monster that used to follow the 
ship with a sinister suggestiveness and a nasty eye to personal 
advantage? Where is the baited hook and the murderous har- 
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poon wherewith he was erst inveigled and destroyed, and where 
is the rope that he always bit in twain after his ugly head had 
been severed from his body ?—All gone, they say, with the 
advent of steam. He is too lazy to follow a steamer and too 
chary of the revolving flanges of the Archimedean screw. But 
even from sailing ships, 1 am told, he is less often seen than 
formerly, because, I suppose, of the faster passages made in 
these days. 

The equatorial calms, interrupted by heavy rain-squalls, are 
known as the “doldrums;” and in former days a sailing ship 
would often be delayed a month by them. As she lay becalmed, 
a puff of wind on one side would raise hope in the mariner’s 
heart, and when he had trimmed his sails to catch it, it would 
die down, to be succeeded later by an equally delusive puff on 
the other; and yet it was only by taking advantage of these 
little whiffs of wind, in a pelting downpour of tropical rain, that 
he could ultimately extricate his ship from the belt of calms, 
and escape into the south-east trades on the one hand or the 
north-east on the other. 

To be in the doldrums must have been depressing and irritat- 
ing under these circumstances, and hence, no doubt, arose our 
figurative expression as applied to persons on land who may 
suffer from depression of spirits or ill-temper, and are said to be 
in the doldrums. 

Afternoon tea, which was not well supported when dispensed 
in the saloon, has now become a popular institution on deck; 
and if it were not for the condensed milk and distilled water, 
it would be as palatable as it is refreshing. The “ too-densed ” 
milk, as little Ethel calls it, imparts a flavour of cockroaches if 
added too freely, and distilled water draws out the tannin. 
Nevertheless we drink it thankfully, and, gathering wisdom 
by experience, we use very little “ too-densed ” milk and a large 
allowance of hot water. 

The children had their regular tea in the saloon at about five 
o'clock, with all the accompaniments of toast, marmalade, cake, 
and jam which go to make that meal a high festival ; but little 
Frances usually began to get hungry before the time, and 
secretly coveted the pretty biscuits that were served with after- 
noon tea for her elders. She found herself, however, in an 
embarrassing position, because her mother had taught her that 
she was not to ask for them. So she used to look at the 
biscuits, with one finger on her lips and her little head moving 
slowly from side to side in deep thought. At length she had 
worked out a plan of procedure, and came round to me to put 
it into action. 

“Ask me if I want something,” she said, carefully avoiding 
any request for biscuits. 

“Yes, certainly. Do you want a cup of tea?” 
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“ No, I don’t want that.” 

“A plate?” 

“ No.” 

* A spoon ?” 

“No.” 

“ Oh, a biscuit perhaps ?” 

“Yes!” That was it; and then, when I handed her the plate 
to help herself, she said : 

“Tell me to take two.” 

So I told her to take more than two, and I am afraid spoiled 
her appetite for tea that evening. 

We are expecting to cross the Line to-night, and the Irish 
maid, who thought it was not worth while to go on deck to see 
an island, says, * Och, will there be anything to see on the line, 
then?” This marvellous maid, Bridget, spends most of her 
time in obstructing and smacking Mrs. Lawford’s spoilt boy; 
the poor little beggar can do nothing right, and so becomes 
chronically recalcitrant, till both maid and boy are looked upon 
as a general nuisance. “ Doan’t, dearie,” screams the daughter 
of Erin; “bareby, you mussent do that.” Then screams the 
untutored son, who is carried off kicking, and bumped into a 
seat with a momentum which, when arrested suddenly at the 
base, drives his head against the woodwork with a resounding 
thud. Damaged thus in two places at once, and thwarted in 
his desire to break his neck in some perilous enterprize, the 
boy opens his mouth for one deep breath and howls more than 
ever. But Bridget anticipates the howl, and screams louder, 
while she smacks the unhappy infant and bawls frantically, “ Be 
quiet, bareby—stop bareby—I’ll take yer to yer mammer.” 
But “ mammer,” I am afraid, left her boy’s training very much to 
the tender persuasion of this gentle domestic. 

The little chap would be sure to carry off any trifle you care- 
lessly left about, so that you had to keep an eye on your loose 
property, and cecasionally to deprive him of his booty when you 
found him annexing the goods of your neighbour. The conse- 
quence was his hand was against everybody, and he was acquiring 
quite a brigandish expression from his perpetual conflict with 
society. 

His godfathers and godmothers had given him a name which 
it was not easy to catch, something like “Ibo,” so the officers 
re-christened him “ Eno,” which degenerated again into “ Fruit 
Salt,” and by one or other of these designations he was in- 
differently known until we landed him in South Africa, where his 
father will, I doubt not, make a man of him. 
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CHAPTER III. 
ASCENSION; A BOOBY, AND THE CLAIMANT. 


OctToseR 24TH. After crossing the Line, a small species of whale, 
called black-fish, were seen from time to time gambolling in the 
warm sea, and flying fish continued to increase in numbers, but 
scarcely any birds have been observed since we left the Cape de 
Verde Islands well behind us. Two or three swallows, however, 
stayed with us for some days, and seemed to be taking a passage 
to Ascension, whither we were next bound. These little creatures 
came from the great wilderness of space around us, and are gone 
again over the waters, where there is no foothold for hundreds of 
miles ; but I suppose they understand their business. While they 
were with us they made themselves quite at home, flying under 
the awning or resting in the rigging, twittering when they flew 
by exactly as if the deck had been a country lane in Devonshire ; 
then they would skim away over the waves further than the eye 
could trace them, and presently be back again among the rigging. 
What they could find to live upon is a question for naturalists, for 
there was nota fly on board to my knowledge, and I am not 
aware of any to be found in mid-ocean. 

We are now in the south-east trades, which blow directly 
against us, and reduce the speed of the ship. A magnificent 
rainbow attracted every one’s attention this afternoon, a complete 
arch, with the broadest bands and most glowing colours I have 
ever seen. The rich tints were reflected perfectly in the sea, and 
suggested, though they did not complete, the full circle. The 
sunset was correspondingly splendid, but no painter could hope 
to reproduce its indescribable beauties. Yet it would be worth 
the voyage for him to see it and to try. 

On Sunday morning the 25th, the whole of the officers and 
crew of the ship were paraded in their Sunday best, and inspected 
by the captain, who was accompanied by the chief officer and the 
doctor. They presented a very pretty sight as they stood all 
round the long quarter-deck, each officer raising his cap as the 
captain passed slowly along the line. The Lascars exhibited a 
further wealth in their wardrobe, and appeared each in a white 
tunic, or rather night-gown, tied in the middle with a gay 
bandana ; and the negro stokers were dressed like angels, in long 
white robes straight down from top to toe, all wearing turbans, if 
I remember rightly, or the Turkish fez. The uniform of the 
officers, set off with white trousers, is smart and seaman-like, and 
the whole turn-out was such as a captain might well be proud of. 

At church parade the troops joined heartily in the service, and 
especially in singing the hymns, led off by Mrs. Nolan, who, as 
usual, presided at the piano. 
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At 10.30 p.m. the light on the Signal Hill at Ascension became 
very clearly visible on the port bow; but the captain was a 
careful officer, and had predetermined not to enter the anchorage 
at night, so we slowed down to half speed and lay off till morning. 

At daybreak on Monday the 26th, we steamed into the road- 
stead. There were no rollers to impede proceedings, so we soon 
obtained the necessary permission to land. Captain Perfect and 
Major Wilmington went off in the gig immediately after break- 
fast to pay an official visit to the naval captain-in-charge of the 
island, and left us to contemplate our new situation. The island 
lay before us bathed in sunlight; the Government buildings on 
the lower land in front, with hills upon hills behind, for the most 
part conical, red, brown and barren, as if each had been a volcano. 
On the towering Green Mountain, above them all, however, 
a large farm has been established, whence the garrison draw all 
their fresh provisions, except turtle, which is served out to them 
as a regular ration once or twice a week. In the distance the 
sea was dark around us, but looking down from the bulwarks it 
was transparent as glass, and appeared of emerald green or azure 
blue as the changing light fell upon it or the sky reflected on 
its surface. Straight down under the gangway, from which the 
captain’s boat had just pulled away, a huge shark slowly glided, 
as ugly a monster as one could wish to see, and he went silently 
stealing round by the stern at about two feet under the surface, 
while the varying reflections in the water flecked his brownish- 
white sides with bright colours. Plenty more of these unpleasant 
neighbours were seen around the ship as we lay at anchor, and 
the ugly black fin of another appeared in close proximity to the 
boat 1 was in as we afterwards rowed ashore. At last, therefore, 
I had no reason to complain of neglect on the part of sharks, for 
here they showed themselves in abundance, and appeared to be 
quite at home. 

Vast quantities of birds breed in the island, many of which are 
striking and beautiful. The man-of-war bird is a handsome sea- 
fowl, measuring seven feet across the wings from tip to tip. 
With its black plumage and white markings on wings and breast, 
it reminds one of an exaggerated magpie with a forked tail; and 
its evolutions in the air and sudden dives into the sea are most 
interesting to observe. It is said to be unable to catch fish for 
itself, and therefore steals from the booby bird, which it watches 
for the purpose, and deprives of its prey. I can quite believe 
that a bird so strong and swift and magpie-looking would rob a 
booby or a church, but I strongly doubt the former part of the 
statement, as I certainly thought I saw him catch fish for himself, 
as he distinctly appears to do when he swoops like a hawk right 
down into the water. There is no doubt that he destroys the 
newly hatched turtle, and gets shot sometimes for his pains in 
the interest of turtle soup. 
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A booby bird, of which there are large numbers, al ghted oa 
one of our boat’s davits, and sat there within two yards of us, 
while an admiring crowd examined him fiom the deck, and he, 
in return, examined them, looking down curiously and confidingly. 
The doctor, eager to secure a specimen, forgot the laws of a 
tality, and ran for his revolver, with a view of shooting the 
innocent stranger, who seemed quite unsuspicious of danger ; and 
while he was gone the chief officer suddenly appeared, and was 
seen in great excitement with a loaded revolver, ready cocked, 
turning round and round like a gun ona pivot. ‘ Where’s the 
bird? Where is it?” he cried. The ladies scrambled up their 
children in great alarm and gave him a wide berth as quickly as 
possible, fully persuaded that somebody wou'd be killed if the 
bird was not; and when Doctor Mordan returned, likewise armed 
with a deadly weapon of more or less precision, it was felt to be 
a critical moment for all of us. However, the ladies gathered 
courage, and expressed such horror at the contemplated cold- 
blooded assassination of our feathered visitor that the two officers 
were compelled to relinquish their enterprise, and, a little shame- 
faced, they relieved us of immediate apprehension by sending 
their shooting irons down below. 

During all this excitement the booby never moved from the 
davit. There sat the bird and looked at the doctor, and the 
doctor looked at him, until a Lascar quietly climbed up, lifted 
him off his perch, and put him down on the deck, where the 
bewildered creature, with his soft brown plumage and web feet, 
was almost helpless, and for the first time showed a desire to 
escape. When we had satisfied our curiosity, we threw him over 
the bulwarks, and away he went on his broad wings, looking for 
flying fish, just as if nothing had happened. 

The booby certainly is a booby to trust in mankind so long 
after his feathered brothers have discovered the folly of any such 
confidence. I think his memory must be defective or else he 
would have gained wisdom by observation. He suffers himself to 
be knocked down witha stick or caught by the hand, and his 
brain-pan is certainly one of the smallest. But on the wing he 
is the deftest of sea birds. With an eye like a falcon and a 
swoop no less sudden and swift, he darts on the unlucky flying- 
fish wherever he shows above or beneath the water, into which I 
have seen the bird dive like an arrow from the sky, and emerge 
with a fish in his strong bill. 

The boatswain bird is remarkable among the sea fowl, and is 
known by the two long feathers stuck in his tail as if they did 
not belong to him. 

Abundance of good fish, including rock-cod, cavalha, the conger 
and soldier fish, may be caught round the coast, and we had the 
pleasure of trying them all at our dinner table. A Lascar from a 
boat astern proved himself to be a skilful angler, and pulled out 
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some remarkable specimens of the finny tribe, blue and yellow 
and bright scarlet, and, last of all, a large eel of brownish hue, 
speckled all over with black, and looking so awfully like a snake, 
that as the man pulled it out of the water he shrank back, and 
was afraid to touch it. When it was got into the boat it bit hard 
at everything that came near it, but was at length despatched 
with a boat-hook. The Lascars were not averse to the blue, 
yellow, and red fish, but they shook their heads over the conger, 
and declined to eat him. 

The landing-place or jetty stands out some twenty feet above 
the sea level, and is terminated by natural rock, in which steps 
have been cut down to the water, and here, while hanging on by 
two depending ropes, you alight from your boat, which meantime 
is plunging up and down on the swell. 

On landing I first paid my compliments to the captain-in- 
charge; for Ascension, it must be remembered, although an island, 
is treated as a ship, manned by a crew chiefly of marines, and 
governed entirely under naval discipline. There are no inhabi- 
tants except the officers and crew, and no one can come on board, 
so to speak, without permission. Then, with my friend Dr. 
Mordan, I proceeded to see the turtle ponds. These are two shal- 
low ponds in the rocky corner of a sandy bay, fenced in by rough 
walls built of lava and cement, so as to allow the fresh sea water 
to flow freely in and out with the swell and the tide. Every tur- 
tle could be seen in the clear green water, and numerous small 
fish who shared the accommodation. As the turtle are all caught 
on their way to deposit their eggs, the first pond in which they 
are placed is situated at the foot of a sloping sand, to which the 
new arrivals have access, and where they lay their eggs. There 
are several sandy bays on the north-west side of the island where, 
during the first six months of the year, the female turtle comes at 
night for this purpose, and, if not interrupted by men on the watch 
to turn her helplessly on her back, and afterwards cart her away 
to the ponds, she proceeds to dig a pit, well above high water, in 
which, having deposited her eggs and carefully covered them with 
sand, she leaves them to hatch in the sun. It is said that during 
the season each female may make several such nests, and lay an 
aggregate of fifty or sixty eggs. The hatching process occupies 
about two months, and then the baby turtles wriggle themselves 
out of the nest and make straight for the water; they remain on 
the coast for a few months, and then entirely disappear. The male 
turtle never seems to revisit the place of its birth, and the females 
are not seen again till they have attained maturity and a minimum 
weight of some four hundred pounds. 

Leaving the turtle ponds, Mordan and I strolled round the bay 
and gathered a few curious shells, admiring the exquisite sand in 
which they lay, and which is itself composed entirely of shells 
broken up and triturated by the action of the waves. At the 
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further end of the bay was a desert of dark lava, just as it had 
rolled down ages ago, maybe, from the hills above us, which were 
then active voleanoes. The thermometer stood at eighty-four, and 
although the constant breeze from the south-east greatly tempers 
the direct heat of the sun, yet it was too hot to think of a walk 
over the lava, so we retraced our steps and proceeded to admire 
the neat one-storey houses in which the officers and men live, till 
—most welcome sight !—the canteen hove in view, and we found 
respectively that shandy-gaff and cool lemonade with a dash of 
hollands were peculiarly acceptable in these latitudes. 

Not far from the mystic temple in which we had thus refreshed 
our spirits we overtook Maycock with Captain Miller of H.M.S. 
“Wye.” This officer was formerly in charge of the island, and was 
kind enough to show us round the little settlement. There was 
certainly not very much to be seen ; but as the island isa curiosity 
in the ocean which not many people visit, a few details concerning 
it may not be uninteresting. The hospital on the lower ground is 
a comparatively handsome building, cool and comfortable; but 
there is another and more important one high up on the Green 
Mountain. The church is a very neat and pretty little edifice, 
and in its porch two inscriptions, which I transcribed, seem to 
contain the outline of its unobtrusive history. The first runs thus: 

** The Corner Stone of 
St. Mary's 
Laid 6th September, 1843, 
by Mrs. Dwyer, wife of 
the 
Commandant.” 
The second records shortly that the church was 


“ Restored 1878-9 and 
Chancel built. 
A. G. R. Rowe, Captain-in-charge. 
W. H. Poe, Lieut. r..u.1., 
Officer in charge of Works.’ 


The Government stores had no special features worth recording, 
but a detached building, cool and well lighted, was shown us by 
Captain Miller with modest and humorous pride. In it were two 
billiard tables which, years before, he had re-covered with his own 
hands. The same cloth was on one of them still, and it was fitted, 
us I can vouch, in a most workmanlike manner. 

Beneath our feet, wherever we walked, was a hard, gritty, dusty 
soil, composed of the calcined rock and ashes of voleanoes of which 
the whole island consists. Not less than forty hills can be counted 
from the top of the Green Mountain, every one of which was, 
within comparatively recent times,a burning crater ; and any one 
who has travelled up the winding road and funicular railway to 
the summit of Vesuvius will recognize the same varieties of lava 
which are found there, as here, in different stages of decay. No 
doubt, as the process of decomposition goes on, the whole island 
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will ultimately become rich and fertile, as the Green Mountain 
now is. In fact,there are many hill-sides and valleys that might 
probably be planted, if it were thought worth while, or if private 
enterprize were admitted, but at present the greater part of the 
land is absolutely barren. 

The chief use made of the island is as a sanatorium for officers 
and men from the unhealthy stations on the west coast of Africa, 
and for this purpose it is admirably adapted. The climate on the 
higher levels is said to be delightful, and, owing to the dry soil, 
the absence of all miasma, and the constant trade wind “ ventilat- 
ing and cooling every part of the island,” it is one of the healthiest 
in the world. 

The same trade wind, blowing always in one direction, and thus, 
in former times, throwing the ashes and pumice from the burn- 
ing mountains continually to the north-west or lee side of the 
island, has formed under the sea a shelving bank, which consti- 
tutes a perfect anchorage for shipping in the most sheltered 
position. On the weather side the rocks are precipitous and 
inaccessible, and here the vast flocks of sea-birds make their 
principal home. 

The succession and tumult of tremendous waves, known as 
rollers, that’ break periodically upon the lee shore of Ascension, 
form a very remarkable feature among the natural phenomena of 
the island. They are supposed to be caused by distant storms, 
probably in the north-west Atlantic; the swell consequent upon 
which, travelling in enormous undulations of water, suddenly 
meets with resistance in the shelving beach already described, and 
there waves following upon waves are piled up and thrown back 
upon each other till towering “rollers” are built up and thrown 
upon the beach with the noise of thunder, while the houses on 
the shore are shaken by the tremendous impact. These rollers, 
when they once set in, will continue for days together, and, of 
course, make landing or embarking in boats quite impossible. I 
had no opportunity of observing them in the height of their full 
power and volume, but I saw and experienced quite enough to 
convince me that the sight is not over-rated when it is described 
as one of terrific and awful grandeur. 

We sailed from Ascension on the 26th October, on a bright hot 
lazy afternoon, with a booby perched on the dog-vane at the 
mizen-top. He might have been our former visitor come back to 
see the doctor off from a safe point of observation ; but my own 
surmise is that he was a bird of exceptional intelligence, well up 
in the fashion of the day, and was taking “a voyage for health’s 
sake,” embracing at the same time an opportunity, not too often 
afforded, of a free passage to Bo’s’an-bird Island, a precipitous and 
popu'ar watering-place frequented exclusively by his kind. Any 
way, there he sat on the dog-vane, and accompanied us for miles, 
regardless of the swaying of the mast or the vibration of the 
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screw; and in about the neighbourhood of the island aforesaid he 
took his flight. 

We had taken over from H.M.S. “ Wye” about fifty blue-jackets, 
chiefly boys, with a few petty officers, two midshipmen and a naval 
sub-lieutenant in command. The middies, whom we will call 
Marks and Bosankit, soon became universal favourites, and Lieut. 
McBrace was a very nice but a very young, young man, with ever 
so slight a tendency to “put side on.” At fire-quarters, shortly 
after starting, the sailors were duly formed up in line, but 
McBrace had lost his middies. When he found the little chaps 
talking together at the gangway, he lookei down upon them from 
a height of six feet, and addressed them as their commanding 
officer. ‘ Now, young gentlemen, where is your place at fire- 
quarters ?” 

“Don't know, sir.” 

McBrace pointed with his index finger. “It didn’t occur to 
you that it was with your men!” 

The middies paraded with “their men” on every future oc- 
casion, and the requirements of naval discipline were very 
properly fulfilled. But the military officers, being many against 
one, were wont to chaff the naval lieutenant during his early days 
on board. If he happened to be late at lunch, they pretended to 
believe that he had been sea-sick, which made him exceedingly in- 
dignant ; and when they found that he envied them their scarlet 
mess jackets and the gay sashes or “ cummerbunds” that environed 
their waists and wondered why they don’t “ give us pretty jackets 
like that, don’t y’ know,” the Mikado said he supposed it was 
“because of the tar and stuff ” which, he implied, naval officers had 
so much to do with; and, amid a great burst of laughter, McBrace 
collapsed altogether, too angry to defend himself against the 
ribald implication. 

Besides the sailors and their belongings, McBrace had under his 
charge five large turtle, put on board at Ascension for conveyance 
to the Cape. Another was presented to Captain Perfect for our 
consumption on the voyage. 

The five, as they lay on deck in the moonlight side by side 
on their broad backs, with fins outstretched like human arms 
and legs, were indeed a ghastly spectacle. With a memory of 
* Punch’s ” caricatures before you, you were irresistibly reminded 
of five city aldermen, who might have been sadly overtaken (as 
what alderman among us might not?) and found helpless and 
inarticulate in a gutter, with no distinct impression regarding 
their names and addresses. The largest one of the five got to be 
known as “the Claimant,” to whom in figure and expression he 
bore a striking resemblance; and such is the force of imagination, 
that when turtle soup was served at dinner, I believe many of us 
felt a repugnance to it. 

(To be continued,) 
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ORIGINAL Farce In OnE ACT. 
By JOHN MADDISON MORTON, avrnor or “Box ayp cox.” 


CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Gritty. 

CaPTAIN TAUNTON. 

EpWarRD MALLINGFORD. 

Mr. SAMUEL SKRUFF. 
Spronks’ Boy. 
FLORENCE HALLIDAY, 
Hetty HAL.ipay, 
SALLY, a servant. 


} GRITTY’sS nieces. 


SceneE.—Exzterior of a villa on the banks of the Thames at 
Teddington—house partly seen at L. H.—a low green railing 
round it, in Cc. of which is a small garden gate—rustic seats, 
flower beds, &c., scattered about stage—garden wall at R. H. 
—door in c.—large practicable bell hanging over it—bell heard 
and seen to ring—noise of voices in dispute heard outside. 


SkrurF (without). Don’t tell me! I saw you do it! You 
needn’t apologize! What do you say—* You ain’t a-going to?” 
Very well! (another violent ring at bell.) 

Enter Satty from house and crossing to R. Who can it be 
ringing in that style, I wonder? (opens door in c. of wall.) 
SkrurF enters hurriedly, holding his handkerchief to his face— 

he wears a white hat, red scarf, white waistcoat, cutaway coat, 

and very gay trousers—carries an umbrella. 

Skrurr (walting wp and down). The young vagabond— 
deliberately put his toe on a loose stone, and squirted half-a-pint 
of muddy water into my eye! I saw him doit! He must be an 
old hand at it, too, or he wouldn’t have taken such a good aim; 
but, luckily, I spied his name on his basket, and if I don’t spoil 
his trade for potatoes in this establishment my name’s not Skruff! 
(takes out a note book and writes init “ Spronks.”) There! and 
now, Spronks, my boy, look out for squalls! Some people may 
like being insulted with impunity—I don’t. 

SALLy (who has been following Skruff to and fro the stage— 


at last stops him by the coat tail). Now, then! what’s your 
business, young man ? 
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Sxrurr. “ Young man !” 

SaLLy. If you’ve come for the water-rate—or the gas—or the 
sewers—you must call again ! 

SxrurrF. Water-rate! Gas! Are you aware, young woman, 
that you're addressing a gentleman ? 

Satty. You don’t mean it? Well, that’s about the last thing 
I should have thought of! It only shows one mustn’t always judge 
by appearances. 

SkRUFF (with importance). I happen to be a friend of your 
master’s. 

Satty. Well, I am surprised—'cause Master’s so very par- 
ticular—then how caine you to ring the servants’ bell ? 

Sxrurr (aside). I never shall get out of that habit—been 
used to it so long,I suppose. (aloud) Is Mr. Gritty down? 

SaL_y. Can’t say, I’m sure, sir—but I know he ain’t up. 

Sxrurr. Oh! at what time does he usually get up? 

SaLLy. Well, sir, that depends—but, as a rule, I’ve observed 
he usually gets up about his usual time. 

Sxrurr. Does he indeed? (aside) There’s a flippancy 
about this young woman I don’t like. (aloud) Perhaps the 
young ladies, Mr. Gritty’s nieces, are down ? 

SaLLy. Can’t say positively, sir—but I know they ain’t up. 

SkrurF (aside). I shall not interrogate this domestic any 
further. (Aloud.) Will you inform Mr. Gritty, with my com- 
pliments, that I have called to see him. 

Say. Certainly, sir—but—— 

SKRUFF (impressively). I repeat, will you inform Mr. Gritty 
that 1 have called—do you think you can manage that? 

Satty. Well, sir, don’t you think it would be as well just to 
mention the name? Do you think you can manage that? Shall 
I take your card, sir? 

Sxrurr. Yes! (taking out card case}. No! (aside) Cards 
cost a shilling a hundred, why should I waste one on people 
I’ve hardly ever seen. (aloud) You can say—* Mr. Samuel 
Skruff”—do you think you can remember that ? 

Satty. “Skruff!” Not likely to forget it, sir—such an aristo- 
cratic name—(bringing forward a three-legged rustic seat )—like 
to sit down, sir ? 

Gritty (heard from house at L.). Sally! My shaving water! 
—hot! all hot! 

SaLty. Coming, sir! (runs into house L.) 

Sxrurr. Her name’s Sally, is it? (writing in note book). 
Down goes Sally alongside of Spronks (seats himself and almost 
tumbles over). What the deuce does old Gritty mean by having 
such rickety things as this about the premises—to do a good turn 
to the wooden leg makers, I suppose! (sitting down very cau- 
tiously). Now let me see what I’ve come down here for (consults 
note book). Here we have it! (reads) ‘Florence Halliday,” 
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“ Hetty Halliday ”"—old Gritty’s two nieces. The fact is, Dad wants 
to see me settled ; that is, if I can make a good thing out of it! 
Well, he’s just heard, on the extreme quiet, that one of the young 
ladies is very soon coming in for £10,000 !—unluckily he doesn’t 
know which of the two—so, on the strength of a former business 
acquaintance with old Gritty, he has trotted me down here to ferret 
the secret out, and if I get hold of the right scent I am to go the 
entire animal at once !—not likely I should waste any time about 
courtship and all that sort of thing. NotI! Only let me worm 
out which of the two has got the tin, and I'll marry her to-morrow 
morning !—I can’t say fairer than that! (Looking about him.) 
Rather a nice-ish sort of place this! must have cost something! 
I hope old Gritty can efford it. Father says he was always fond 
of squandering his money ! 

Gritty (without, at L.). In the garden, is he? All right! 
Pll find him! 


Enter Gritty from villa L. i. 


Gritty. Where is he? (he is in his morning gown and wears 
a wide-brimmed straw hat—sees Skruff). Ah! my dear Samuel 
—(seizing and shaking Skruff's hand violently)—delighted to 
see you, Samuel—for I suppose you are Samuel—eh, Samuel ? 
And how’s your father, Samuel ? 

SKRUFF. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritry. And your mother, too, Samuel ? 

SkRUFF. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritry. And your sisters—-and your uncles—and your aunts 

and all the rest of °em—eh, Samuel ? 

SKRUFF. Quite well, thank you, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. Bless me, what a time it is since I’ve seen any of 
you—and to think that your father and I were partners when 
you were a baby—and a precious ugly little brat you were—I 
don’t see much alteration in you now, Samuel—I mean, not for 
the better. Yes, “ Gritty and Skruff,” that was the name of the 
firm—* tailors ”-- Conduit Street ”"—and a capital business it 
was, too—and is so still, I hope. 

Sxrurr. Yes! better than ever! Father’s made heaps more 
money since you retired! Trade’s altered completely ! 

Gritty. Has it? When I was in it we gave a first-rate article, 
paid good wages, and were satisfied with a fair profit! 

Skrurr. We manage matters better than that now / 

Gritty. How so? 

Skrurr. By adding the profit on to both ends! —putting down 
the wages and putting up the prices! 

Gritty. Well, well, every one to his taste! Your father chose 
London smoke, and slaving on to amass a fortune! J preferred 
fresh air and a moderate competence! and so we parted! You'll 
stay and dine with us to-day of course. 
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Sxrurr. Thank you, Mr. Gritty! (aside) I put a paper of 
sontuiahes in my pocket !—never mind, they'll keep a day or 
two: 

Gritty. And after dinner you can tell me to what I’m indebted 
for the pleasure of this visit! (suddenly) By-the-by, you'll have 
a glass of wine? Of course you will! (calling) Sally! bring in 
that decanter of port out of the sideboard ! 

Skrurr (aside). What extravagance ! 

Gritty. Ha! ha! I remember I never could get your father 
to drink anything stronger than raspberry vinegar drowned in 
water—and what a wretched-looking object he was !-the colour of 
gingerbread and as thin as a pair of nut-crackers! Do you know, 
Samuel, the more I look at you the more you remind me of him ? 


Enter Saliy from house with decanter and wine glasses on a 
tray, which she places on a small table in c.—Gritty sits L. 
and Skruff x. Exit Sally into house. 


GRITTY (pouring out a glass of wine). There, Samuel—tell 
me what you think of that (Skruff sips the wine)—Zounds, man, 
it won’t hurt you, down with it! (Skruf tukes down the wine at 
a gulp, almost choking himself). 

Gritty (after tossing off his glass of wine). How the deuce 
is it that my old friend Skruff hasn’t found his way down to see 
me all these years ? 

Sxrurr. Well, the fact is, Mr. Gritty, my father has often 
talked of paying you a visit—thank you, I don’t mind taking just 
one more glass (holding out his glass to Gritty, who jills it— 
Skruff tosses it down). Let me see—I was saying—— 

Gritry. That your father has often talked of paying me a 
visit. 

Sxrurr. Exactly—but the fact is—well, since you insist upon 
it, I don’t mind just half a glass more (holding out his glass— 
(Gritty laughs and fills up Skrufi’s glass, which Skruff again 
tosses off). 

Gritty. Now you haven't told me why my old friend hasn’t 
been down to see me all these years. 

Sxrurr. Well, the fact is, it’s such an awful expense to get 
down here ! 

Gritty. What? from Putney to Teddington ; eighteen-pence 
second-class return? Surely that wouldn’t have ruined him! 

SkrurrF (aside). If ever old Gritty becomes my uncle-in-law, I 
shall have to put a stop to all these extravagant notions of his. 

Gritty. Well, it seems you didn’t grudge the expense. 

Skxrurr. Not a bit of it, because I didn’t go to it! I got a lift 
in our butcher’s cart to Richmond—then on to Twickenham with 
a benevolent baker, and walked the rest. 

Gritty (aside). A careful young man this! (aloud) Now, 
Sammy, come and take a stroll round the grounds—and I'll in- 
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troduce you to my nieces, a couple of nice girls, Sammy! I 
hope you're a lady’s man (poking him in the ribs) ha! hi! 

Sxrurr. Well, as a rule, the sex is rather partial to me!— 
ha! ha! (giving Gritty a poke i in the ribs). 

Gritty. Is it? Well, there’s no accounting for taste! 

Sxrurr. You see, father’s well off—and the pickings ‘ll be 
uncommon good when the old boy pops off!—a great attraction 
to the female mind, Mr. Gritty! 

Gritty. I daresay, but luckily, my girls will not have to look 
to money as the main thing! (looking round, and then in a con- 
fidential whisper to Skruff) £10,000, left by a rich old aunt! 
which may probably fall to —— 

SKRuFF (very eagerly). Yes! to—to——? 

GRITTY (in a whisper). Florence! 

SKRUFF (aside). Oh! that’s the one, is it ? (writing aside in 
note book) then down she goes, “Sally! Spronks! Florence!” 

GRITTY (continuing). Unless indeed—— 

SkrurF (quickly). Unless indeed, what ? 

Gritty. Hetty should turn out to be the lucky one! 

SkrurF (aside). Who's to make head or tail out of this? 
(aloud) Then you don’t exactly know which of the two it is? 

Gritty. No, but I shall as soon as Hetty comes of age, by 
which time, by-the-by, both the girls must, according to the 
terms of the will, be married. 

Sxrurr. Oh! (aside) It strikes me this is a dodge to get the 
two girls off with one legacy! (alowd) And when does Miss Hetty 
come of age ? 

Gritty. In ten days. 

Skrurr. Ten days? Rather a short time to provide two hus- 
bands in! 

Gritty. Not at all! They're already provided !—both of ’em! 

Skrurr, Already provided! (aside) And this is what I get for 
coming down here and wasting my income in travelling expenses ! 
but I'll make a fight of it yet! If they think they’re going to 
walk over the course they'll find themselves mistaken! (aloud) 
And what sort of articles are these young chaps, eh ? You can’t be 
too particular in selecting the pattern, Mr. Gritty. 

Gritty. Oh, they’re all right!—nice gentlemanly young 
fellows ! 2 

Skrurr. Take care, Mr. Gritty !—I know pretty well what the 
general run of “ gentlemanly young fellows ” is !—they’re uncom- 
mon fond of running long tailors’ bills! 

Gritty. Well, you shall judge for yourself—they both dine 
here to-day ! 

Skrurr. To-day? (aside) Then I haven’t much time to lose if 
I’m to cut ’em out! (aloud) You haven’t told me their names. 

Gritty. Oh! one is a military man, Captain Taunton of the 
Buffs —the other, Edward Mallingford, of the War Office! 
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SkrurF (aside). Don’t remember either of their names—but 
they’re sure to be in debt somewhere or other—if I only had time 
to find out where! (aloud) And pray, which is which destined for, 
Mr. Gritty ? (aside) It’s important for me to know that! (taking 
out his pocket book on the sly). 

Gritty. Oh! there’s no secret about it—Florence is engaged 
to——(seeing Florence, who enters from house) Oh! here she 
comes! and Hetty is going to marry—and here she comes (seeing 
Hetty, who follows Florence from house). 

Gritty. Come here, my dears! (Florence and Hetty come 
down). The son of my old partner, Mr. Samuel Skruff (intro- 
ducing) Mr. Samuel Skruff—my nieces—Miss Florence Halliday, 
Miss Hetty Halliday (Florence and Hetty courtesy). 

Sxrurr (bowing). Firm of Skruff and Son, Miss Florence! 
first-rate business, Miss Hetty! (to Florence) Our 13s. trousers is 
a fortune in itself!—(to Hetty) and as to our everlasting wear 
fabric, which we advertise so extensively, it is simply all plunder! 
(following Hetty and addressing her apart with much gesticula- 
tion, while Florence comes down to Gritty). 

Fior. Oh! uncle, dear! why do you ask your dreadful 
tailoring acquaintances here? Do try and get rid of this vulgar 
little man before Captain Taunton comes, or he’ll think he’s a 
relation ! (retires wp). 

SxrurF (aside). I’m getting on first-rate (joining Florence 
while Hetty comes down). 

Hetty (to Gritty). If this odious creature Skruff stays, you 
really must let him have his dinner in the kitchen; I daresay 
he’s used to it-—Edward would be perfectly horrified at his 
vulgarity. 

Gritty. Can’t do that, my dear, but I'll relieve you of his 
presence as much as I can! (to Skruff). Now, Samuel, as you've 
made the acquaintance of the ladies, suppose we take a turn round 
the garden! (taking Skruff’s arm). 

Fior. By all means, Mr. Skruff; there’s such a beautiful view 
of the river from the lawn, Mr. Skruff! 

Hetty. And we’ve such a nice boat, Mr. Skruff ! 

Fior. You can paddle yourself about in it for hours, Mr. 
Skruff! 

Hetty. Yes, the longer the better, Mr. Skruff! 

Gritty. Come along, Sammy ! (twisting Skruff round—Skruff 
resisting). 

Hetty. Good-bye, Mr. Skruff! 

Fior. Ta, ta, Mr. Skruff! (Gritty drags Skruff off struggling 
at R. 

Five. Well, Hetty! 

Hetty. Well, Florence! 

Fior. Were you ever introduced to such an objectionable 
individual before ? 
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Hetty. Never!—and the creature evidently shows symptoms 
of falling in love. 

Fior. With me! 

Hetry. With you? Don’t flatter yourself! no!—with me! He 
was on the point of saying something very tender to me when 
you jealously monopolized his attention ! 

Fior. Nonsense! I’m sure he was about to declare his passion 
for me when you cruelly dragged him away! 

Hetry. Then it’s quite clear he means to marry one of us! 
If he honours me with the preference, I must refer him to Malling- 
ford, ha, ha! 

Fior. And if he pops to me, he'll have to settle the matter 
with Captain Taunton, ha! ha! ha! 


Here Captain Taunton’s head appears above the wall at R. 


Taunt. Good morning, ladies! Will you open the door or 
shall I storm the fortress ? (Hetty runs and opens door Rk. ; Tawn- 
ton enters). Now, ladies, may 1 ask the cause of all this merri- 
ment ? and whether there is any objection to my sharing in the 
joke ? 

' Fior. None at all, Harry; it simply means that Hetty is likely 
to become “ Mrs. Samuel Skruff,” vice “Edward Mallingford,” 
dismissed. Ha! ha! 

Hetty. Don’t be quite so positive, because it isn’t quite 
decided yet whether it will not be “ Samuel Skruff” vice “ Henry 
Taunton,” cashiered. He’s a tailor and a capital hand at cutting out. 

Taunt. A very bad joke that (they all laugh); but of course 
you can’t be serious ? 

Hetry. That will entirely depend, most gallant captain, 
whether you are prepared to resign your pretensions! your rival 
is a regular fire-eater, I can assure you. 

Taunt. And consequently one who would stand any amount of 
kicking, eh ? 

Fior. Ha! ha! But don’t you think it’s high time we dropped 
the tailor ? 

Taunt. Certainly! 

Hetty. Carried nem. con.—“of Samuel Skruff we’ve had 
enough.” 

Fior. But tell me, Harry, have you arranged for the payment 
of the thousand pounds ? 

Taunt. Yes! and upon the most favourable terms. 

FLor. Then not a single word to uncle on the subject until 
we give you permission. Remember that ! 

Hetty. Well, I must run away. You'll have some little com- 
passion on poor Mr. Skruff, won’t you, Florence ?—ha! ha! ha! 
(Exit, laughing, into house L. B.) 

Taunt. Now, perhaps you'll enlighten me! Who the deuce is 
Skruff? explain this Skruff. 
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Fior. All I know of the interesting object of your inquiry is 
that he is the son of an old friend of my uncle’s; that the object 
of his visit here is to make a conquest, on the shortest possible 
notice, either of Hetty or your humble servant ! 

Taunt. (savagely). Let Skruff beware how he poaches on my 
manor! 

Gritty (heard without). Now then, Florry, Hetty, where the 
deuce are you ? 

Fior. There’s uncle calling; come along, Harry, I know how 
anxious you must be to make Mr. Skruff’s acquaintance—ha! ha! 

[Exeunt Florence and Taunton at back k.} 


Enter Skruff hurriedly at back from i. 


Sxrurr. Confound old Gritty! Wouldn't let me go till he’d 
dragged me through several acres of lettuces and spring onions ; 
consequently the girls have vanished and I've lost my chance. 
Wish to goodness I knew which of the two was to have the money ! 
(bell rings). 

SKRUFF (opening gate R. and sees Spronks’ boy with basket on 
his arm). The youthful Spronks again. Come in! 

Spronks (entering, then giving the basket to Skruff). Them’s 
the taters and them’s the inguns! 

Sxrurr. Of course; do you suppose I don’t know a tater from 
an ingun? (aside) I'll see if 1 can’t pump a little information 
out of Spronks! (aloud) Been long in the neighbourhood, 
Spronks ? 

Spronks. Ever since I’ve been in it, sir! 

Sxrurr. Have you indeed ?—then of course you know some- 
thing about Mr. Gritty, eh? 

Spronks. I know he’s a downright trump, and has always got 
a shilling to spare for them as wants it!—J/ wants one dreadful 
bad just now! (gotng—stops). Now don’t you go and forget— 
them’s the taters— (going). 

Skrurr. Stop a minute !—there’s—twopence for you! (giving 
money to Spronks’ boy who turns to go). Don’t be in such a 
hurry. (confidentially) I daresay you hear a good deal of tattle 
from the servants, eh ?—(patting boy familiarly on the back)— 
here’s another twopence for you!—now about the money that’s 
coming to the young ladies ?—do you happen to have heard 
which of the two is likely to have it ? 

Spronks (looking round mysteriously). Well! I don’t mind 
telling you al! I know! 

" $xrurr. That’s right—-here’s another twopence for you! now 
then (taking out his note book). 

Sproncs. Well, sir—I’ve been making no end of inquiries 
about it from servants and tradespeople, and at last I’ve found 
out 

SkrurF (eagerly). Yes! yes! 
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Spronks. That I know just as much about it now as before I 
began, ha! ha! ha! (runs up to gate—stops.) Don’t go and for- 
get which is the taters—(runs out). 

Sxrurr. That boy will end his days in penal servitude! 


Enter Sally from house. 


Say. How late that boy is with the vegetables, to be sure! 

SxrurF. Here they are, Sally—I took ’em in! (giving Sally 
the basket)—them’s the taters— — 

Sat_y. Thank’ee sir! (going). 

Skrurr. Stop a minute, Sally ! Do you know, I’ve taken quite a 
fancy to give you a shilling? (Sally hurries back). (aside); That 
eagerness to collar the shilling convinces me that sixpence would 
have been enough! (aloud) Been long in the Gritty family, 
Sally ? 

eee, Ever since I first came, sir—not before. 

SxrurF. That’s a remarkable fact !—find yourself comfortable 
here, eh, Sally ? 

SaLLy. Nothing much to complain of, sir; £12 a year, every- 
thing found—except beer—and every other Sunday ! 

SkrurF (aside). Except beer and every other Sunday ! (aloud) 
—And your young ladies, Sally? They treat you kindly, eh ? 

SaLLy. Yes, sir. We get on very comfortably, my young 
Missusseses and me. 

SkrurF (aside). She gets on very comfortably, her young 
Missusseses and she. 

Satty. They give me their old dresses and does their own hair. 

Skrurr. Oh—they does their own hair, doesthey? Ah! (with 
intention). It’s a nice thing, Sally, to come in for a hatfull of 
money, eh? 

Satty. Yes, sir. Ever so much nicer than sixpence ! 

Sxrurr. Ah! Miss Hetty will be a fortunate girl, eh ? 

Satty. Think so, sir ? 

Sxrurr. Unless indeed, Miss Florence should be the lucky 
one ? Now tell me, if you were a betting man, which colour would 
you bet on? 

Satty. Well! I think I should take the fair one for choice ! 

SxrurrF (aside). Hetty evidently. 

SaLty. Unless the dark one should happen to come in first— 
but you can’t expect me to say any more for sixpence. 

Sxrurr. Then the sixpence will have to stay where it is! 
(pockets the coin). 

Satty. All right! daresay you want it a deal more than I do! * 
(going—stops and bobbing a courtesy)—please sir, which did you 
say was the taters ?—ha, ha! (runs off into house). 

SxrurrF (looking after her). There goes another candidate for 
penal servitude! ‘This sort of thing won't do. I must make up 
my mind one way or the other, so I'll make a bold stroke for 
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Hetty and chance it! (during this speech Hetty has entered at L. 
—stops and listens). 

Hetty. So,so! Then I must prepare myself for an equally 
bold resistance! (coming forward humming a tune). 

SkrurF (seeing her). Ah, Miss Hetty ! 

Hetty. Ah, Mr. Skruff! 

Sxrurr. Do you know, Miss Hetty, I’m quite pleased with this 
little place of your uncle’s !—there’s something about it—a sort of 
a kind of a umph ! 

Hetty. Yes. I’ve noticed myself that there’s something 
about it—a sort of a kind of a (emitating Skruff). 

Sxrurr. In short, it’s the sort of place one could live in alto- 
—-, shouldn’t mind it myself— but not alone! (with a tender 

ok at Hetty). 

Hetty (with pretended sentimentality). Of course not, Mr. 
Skruff! “Who would inhabit this bleak world alone?” You 
would require a companion—with beauty —amiability—and 

SKRUFF (sentimentally) £10,000! (aside) Neatly suggested! 

Hetty. £10,000! Why, that’s a fortune, Mr. Samuel ! 

SkrurF (aside). Mr. Samuel! She’s coming round! By Jove ! 
I'll risk it—neck or nothing, here goes ! (suddenly seizing Hetty’s 
hand)—if you had £10,000, Miss Hetty—do youthink you could 
be happy with a gentleman like me ? (very sentimentally). 

Hetty (aside). A positive declaration! (hiding her face in her 
handkerchief to conceal her laughter—then trying to release her 
hand). Release my hand!—I beg!—I implore!—if Captain 
Taunton should see us 

SkrurF (aside). Captain Taunton !—the fellow that old Gritty 
was talking about !—after Hetty, is he? that’s a sure sign the 
money lies in this quarter! (aloud) Ah, Miss Hetty—these 
military gents seldom come to any good!—I should strongly 
advise you to give him up! I should indeed!—if he’s a gentle- 
man, he won’t make any fuss about it! 

Hetty. Ah, Mr. Skruff, you don’t know the captain—his 
very quietest moments are characterized by the most savage 
ferocity ; tell me! (seizing his arm) can you shoot ? 

Sxrurr. Well, I used to be considered quite a crack shot at 
the bull’s eye! 

Hetty. At the Wimbledon meeting ? 

Skrurr. No! at the end of a barrow —for nuts ! 

Hetty. That’s nothing! the captain can snuff a candle with a 
bullet at thirty paces! 

Skrurr. Can he? but doesn’t he find that rather an incon- 
venient substitute for snuffers ? 

Taunt. (heard without at R). Good-bye, then, for the present. 

Hetty (starting and pretending alarm). Ah! his voice—my 
absence has excited his suspicions—should he find us together we 
are lost! Break the painful intelligence to him gently—but be 

cc 
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firm, Samuel, be firm! (aside) Now to tell Florence (runs into 
house laughing L.). 

Sxrurr. On second thoughts, perhaps I’d better not break the 
painful intelligence to the captain on our first interview—it would 
hardly be delicate—besides, 1 really shouldn’t like to commit an 
act of violence on Gritty’s premises—it would’nt be the right 
thing todo! Here he comes! I'll pretend not to notice him ! (seats 


himself at back atL.,and taking out a newspaper, which he pre- 
tends to read). 


Enter Captain Tuunton at back from k. 


Taunt. (not seeing Skruff). Yes! There is no doubt about it, it 
certainly was risking a good deal to raise that £1,000, but who 
could resist Florence’s entreaties. One thing is quite certain— 
Mr. Gritty must know nothing about it. 

SkrurF (watching him over his newspaper). Old Gritty must 
know nothing about what ? 

Taunt. The old gentleman has such a horror of accommoda- 
tion bills! 

Sxrurr. Oh! oh! accommodation bills,eh? That’s your little 
game, my fine fellow, is it? I’ve got him safe enough now, and 
can split upon him at any time, I wonder what he’s reading? 
(seeing Taunton,rises and comes cautiously down behind Taunton 
to look over his shoulder at the letter—stumbles). 

Taunt. (looking round—aside). The tailor! (aloud). Per- 
haps you would like to read my private letters, sir ? 

Skrurr. I should, very much—I mean no, of course not. 

Taunt. What were you going to say, Mr. —— Stuff? 

Sxrurr. Skruff! (aside) I wish Miss Hetty had broken the 
“ painful intelligence ” to him herself. I don’t relish the idea of 
being “snuffed out” at thirty paces. Never mind, I'll risk it. 
(alowd) Captain Taunton, I believe ? 

Taunt. Well sir, what then? (angrily). 

Skrurr. Now don’t be jumping down my throat because [ve 
an unpleasant duty to perform. Ina word—I deeply regret to 
inform you—— 

Taunt. (fiercely). You, sir? 

SkrurF. I mean, Miss Halliday begs me to inform you—— 

TAUNT. (tmpetuously). Go on. 

Skxrurr. I’m going to go on, sir. 

Taunt. Miss Halliday begs you to inform me—what ? 

Skrurr. That when she accepted you asa friend of the family, 
she had no intention whatever of accepting you asa hushand— 
and now, she thinks—I mean, imagines—I should say, believes, 
she’s made a slight mistake, because she finds she likes somebody 
else better. 


— What? (seizing Skruff by the collar and shaking 
vm). 
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Skrurr. It’s no use giving way to your “ savage ferocity,” sir ; 
if you don't believe me, you'd better go and ask Miss Hetty your- 
self. 

Taunt. (leaving hold of Skruff). Hetty? Did you say Hetty ? 
(aside) One of her practical jokes evidently. Ha! ha! ha! 
(Pulls out his handkerchief and uses it to conceal his laughter, 
and at the same time drops the letter on stage). 

SKRUFF (in a compassionate tone to Taunton, who has still got 
his handkerchief to his face and patting him commiseratingly 
on the back). Now don’t go and make yourself miserable because 
another fellow has stepped into the £10,000. 

Taunt. (aside). The mercenary rascal. I see Hetty’s “little 
game ” now. 

Skrurr. Keep your pecker up, noble captain. 1 didn’t mean 
to cut you out, upon my life I didn’t. 

Taunt. (aside). Ill humour the fellow. (aloud, and with a 
very deep sigh) Well Mr. —— Mr. ——— 

Skrurr. One moment ( presents card to Taunton). 

Taunt (reading). “ Skruff—Tailor—Conduit Street. Orders, 
promptly attended to.”—Your information Mr. Skrujf, I confess 
is not a pleasant one! Far from it, Mr. Skruff! (gives a very deep 
sigh). 

Skrurr. Now don’t go on. sighing like that, or you'll be doing 
yourself some frightful internal injury! 

Taunt. Hetty will make you a good wife, Mr. Skruff, and a 
good mother to the little Skruffs, Mr. Skruff—might I ask to be 
allowed to stand godfather to your first, Mr. Skruff ? 

Skrurr. My dear sir, you shall stand godfather to the first 
dozen or two if you like! 

Taunt. Thank you, Mr. Skruff—but alas! alas! what is to 
become of the poor abandoned, broken-hearted Taunton ? (another 
very deep sigh). 

Sxrurr. Well! I don’t like to advise—but I really don’t see 
why you shouldn’t chuck yourself in the water, especially if you 
can’t swim! 

Taunt. (very quietly). Drown myself—not I! I shall at once 
propose to the other sister ! 

Skrurr (aghast). What? (Seeing letter on stage and putting 
his foot on it) You mean to propose to Miss Florence ? 

Taunt. Yes! this very day, this very hour! I suppose I 
shall be safe in that quarter? You won’t have the heart to molest 
me there, Mr. Skruff. (aside) Now to let Mallingford know about 
this wretched little interloper! I shall be sure to meet him com- 
ing from the station! (aloud and grasping Skruff's hand) 
Good-bye, Mr. Skruff! you have acted nobly !—nobly !—nobly, Mr. 
Skruff! (shaking his hand violently and going off at gate R. ) 

Skrurr. Have I! don’t be too sure about that! Wheugh! I’ve 
got the most excruciating attack of pins and needles all up my 
cc 2 
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leg in trying to hide this letter! (picks it wp). The question is, 
ought I to read it? of course I ought, or how should I know 
what’s in it ?—here goes! (reading Teter). “ Dear Harry, I can 
raise the £1,000 on our joint acceptance, for a term—but for 
heaven’s sake conceal this from Mr. Gritty. Yours, Teddy.” 
Teddy ?—Teddy what? Teddywho? Yes. Iremember now— 
I've got him down somewhere! (looking at his memorandum 
book). Here he is! “Edward Mallingford”—he’s old Gritty’s 
other young man! here’sa bit of luck !—I’ve got both the young 
chaps in my clutches now. Ha! ha !—but stop a bit—(reflecting). 
Isn’t it rather strange, if the captain was really in love: with 
Hetty, that he should give her up so quietly ?—then the eagerness 
with which he bound me down not to cut him out with Florence. 
What if the money comes to her after all! Luckily I haven’t 
quite committed myself yet—and what’s more, I won’t. 

Florence has entered from house and runs down eagerly to Skruff. 

For. (seizing Skruff’s hand). Hetty has told me all—all Mr. 
Skruff. I cordially congratulate you on your conquest! (shaking 
Skruff's hand violently). 

SkrurF (trying to remove his hand). I really don’t exactly 
understand. (aside) A clear case—they think they’ve hooked 
me. If Hetty had got the money they wouldn’t be so precious 
polite! (aloud) I’m afraid, miss, we’re labouring under some 
little mistake ! 

Fior. Mistake? Not at all! Did you not propose to my 
sister ? 

Skrurr. Propose? You mean pop? Ha! ha! ha! excuse my 
laughing —but it really is so very ridiculous! 

FLor. Excuse me, Mr. Skruff—but your merriment is an insult. 
Poor Hetty, I’m afraid she’ll be quite broken-hearted ! 

SkrurrF (aside). Another broken-hearted one! It runs in the 
family ! 

Fior. Besides, even if Captain Taunton should resign in 
your favour—— 

Sxrurr. He has! in the handsomest manner ! He's even pro- 
posed to stand godfather to our first! but says I, “No, Taunton, 
my boy, certainly not,” says I; “I will not blight your young life, 
Taunton, my boy,” says I! 

Fior. How generous of you! (aside) The little hypocrite ! 

SkrurF (aside). If Hetty doesn’t get the money, Florence 
must! That’s logic, so here goes! (aloud) Miss Florence, I 
hope you will pardon the liberty 1 am about to take 





Fior. A liberty! from you—you whom I hope I may look 
upon as a friend! (with pretended earnestness). 

Sxrurr. Dearest Miss—you may ! 

Fior. Then I may venture to ask your advice on a matter of 
the most vital importance to me! 


Skrurr (aside). Now for Teddy! If Teddy doesn’t catch it 














hot it’ll be no fault of mine! So look out for squalls, Teddy! 
(aloud) I think I can guess the subject you are about to refer to 
—a certain Mr.—Mr. (taking a side look at his memorandum 
book) Edward Mallingford ? 

Fior. Exactly !—do you know him ? 

Skrurr. Personally no !—professionally, as a signer of accom- 
modation bills by the bushel, intimately ! 

Fior. Mr. Mallingford? a signer of accommodation bills? 
there must be some mistake ! 

Sxrurr. Yes! it was a gigantic mistake on your old fool of 
an uncle’s part to 2dmit him here at all! if he’d had a grain of 
common sense he’d have seen that he only came here after your 
£10,000, 

FLor. (smiling). My £10,000! 

SkrurF (aside). She doesn’t deny it! Rapture! 

FLor. (drawing a long sigh). Ah! Mr. Skruff—what dangers 
surround the hapless girl destined by cruel fate to be an heiress ! 

SKRUFF (in a sympathizing tone). It must be very unpleasant! 
not that I ever was an heiress myself! 

FLor. Would that all men were as disinterested as you, sir! 

Skxrurr. True Miss Florence—for my part, if I were to marry 
a young lady with £10,000 

FLor. You'd settle it aH on herself—I know—I’m sure you 
would! The quiet charm of a country life would be unspeakable 
rapture to you! to help her to tend her fiowers—to feed her 
poultry—to grow her own currants and gooseberries 

Skxrurr. And her own eggs—and new-laid butter! 

FLor. But alas! Mallingford is my uncle’s choice, and our 
‘union is irrevocable ! 

Sxrurr. It wouldn’t break your heart then to part with 
Teddy! because if you really do feel a sort of a sneaking kindness 
for me, I'll do all I can for you, I will indeed (in a commiser- 
ating tone). 

Fior. (with pretended emotion). Oh, Mr. Skruff!—but, of 
course—my uncle—ah! he’s here—(runs off hastily into house). 

Sxrurr. She refers me to her uncle! nothing could be 
plainer! I'll soon obtain his consent by enlightening his weak 
mind as to Master Teddy and his friend the captain! 

[Enter Gritty at back.} 

Gritty. Oh, here you are, Sammy! What the deuce have 
you been doing with yourself? 

SkrurF (aside). I must give old Gritty a lesson! (aloud) 
Mr. Gritty, allow me to remark, with the greatest possible respect, 
that you're an infant! a positive infant! 

Gritty (looking at him, then aside). Samuel's been at the 
sherry! 

Sxrurr. Yes, Gritty! there’s a simple confiding innocence 
about you that’s positively pitiable! 
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Gritty (angrily). Gently, Samuel, gently! What the deuce 
are you driving at ? 

SkrurF. In one word—What do you know about this Captain 
Taunton and Teddy ? 

Gritty. Teddy? who the deuce is Teddy ? 

Sxrurr. Mr. Edward Mallingford. 

Gritty. That they’re as pleasant, gentlemanly a couple of 
young fellows as you'll find in England! What have you to say 
against them, eh ? 

Sxrurr. Only this, that you’ve been done, Gritty !—regularly 
done! 

Gritty (aside). He decidedly has been at the sherry! (aloud) 
Your proofs, Mr. Skruff! (angrily). 

Sxrurr. Nothing easier! Read that (hands letter to Gritty). 

Gritty (reading). What’s this? Can I believe my eyes? 
young men of good family—with handsome allowances—raising 
the wind in this disreputable manner! It’s disgraceful !—then to 
keep me in the dark—it’s petty !—paltry !—contemptible ! (walk- 
ing up and down). 

SxrurF (following him). That’s what J say! It’s petty! paltry! 
contemptible ! 

Gritty (suddenly turning and facing Skruff). Look here, 
Skruff! if you’ve no particular desire to be strangled, you'll hold 
your tongue! I'll break off both engagements at once! 

Skrurr. That’s right! 

Gritty. They shall neither of them dine here to-day ! 

Sxrurr. Right again! 

Gritty (turning savagely on him and shouting). Will you 
hold your infernal tongue! (shouting) Florence! Hetty! 


Enter Florence and Hetty running from house—Sally 
following. 

nl \ What's the matter, uncle ? 

Gritty. The matter ? this! Florence, you'll give up Taunton! 
Hetty, Mallingford no longer visits here! 

FLor. Oh, uncle! 

HETTY. . 

SxrurF (aside to Florence). Rely on me.—J'll never forsake 
you! (tenderly). 

Hetty. But, uncle, dear! 

SxrurF (aside to her). Never mind! J won’t give up. 

Hetty. You forget that if we’re not both married by the time 
I come of age—— 

FLor. We shall neither us get the money! 

Gritty (angrily). The money may go to the deuce! 

SxrurF. No! don’t say that, Gritty! (aside to him) I'll take 
one of ’em! I don’t care which! (aside) What a pity I can’t 
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marry them both! (bell rings—Sally runs and opens gate— 
—Enter Taunton and Mallingford). 

Gritty. Here they both are! Captain Taunton (bowing 
distantly), I regret to inform you that the engagement between 
you and my niece is broken off !—to you, Mr. Mallingford, I can 


> only repeat the same ! 


= . } (astounded). You surely must be joking, sir. 
SxrvurF (aside). Is he, though!—Stick to ’em, Gritty! stick 
to ’em! 


Taunt. We require to know your reasons, sir! (to Gritty). 

Sxrurr. Natural enough. By all means, Gritty! Give the 
gentlemen your reasons, Gritty. 

Gritty. Ina word, then, this gentleman (pointing to Skruff) 
informs me— 

SKRUFF (shouting). No such thing!—I deny it! (aside to 
Gritty, Don’t go and drag me into it. 

Gritty (handing letter to Mallingford). Do you know this 
letter, sir ? 

MALLING (starting). By all that’s unfortunate, Taunton, my 


letter to you! 
Taunt. About the £1,000? 
Gritty. You confess it, then ? 

MALLING. One moment, sir! Knowing your objections to 
raising money on bills, my friend Taunton and I would certainly 
rather you had not seen this letter, but fortunately in this case, 
no bill was necessary—you do not appear to have read the whole 
of the contents (opens letter and presenting it to Gritty). Please 
to turn over the page! 

Gritty (turning over page of letter, and reading to himself). 
What’s this? Holloa, Samuel, you never told me to turn over! 

Skrurr. Turn over? What? at vour time of life! You 
couldn’t have done it! 

Gritty (reading letter). “My brother has just returned to 
town, and I have got a cheque for the amount we require, so that 
the confidence of our kind old friend, Mr. Gritty, will not be 
abused after all.”—Bravo! I say, Samuel, ain’t you glad to hear 
this, eh ? (slapping Skruff on the back). 

, Sxrurr. Intensely! (aside). I wish I was well out of it! 
Gritty (to Taunton and Mallingford). So you don’t owe a 
penny ? 

Taunt. Not one farthing. 

Gritry. Then I apologize for my unjust suspicions—although 
I should like to know what you young fellows could want with a 
£1,000! 

FLor. Nothing very serious, uncle (smiling). 

Hetty. Merely a commission which these gentlemen have 
undertaken for Florence and me. 
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Gritty. For you. 

Fior. Yes! the purchase of the meadow behind the orchard, 
which you have always been so anxious to possess. 

Hetty. To be our joint gift out of our fortune, uncle, when I 
came of age. 

Gritty. Bless their affectionate little hearts! (kissing Florence 
and Hetty). Doesn’t this warm one up, eh, Sammy ? 

Sxrurr. Y—es—I do feel warmish! (aside) I'm in a 
raging fever! (aloud) Then I suppose, Mr. Gritty, there need 
be no further concealment as to which of the two—( pointing to 
Florence and Hetty)—is the lucky heiress. (aside) It’s as 
well to know. 

Gritty. That’s all settled long ago—the £10,000 will be 
divided equally between them. 

Sxrurr. Oh! (aside) Well, after all, £5,000 less that 
idiotic meadow is worth having—and as I am tolerably secure in 
the affections of both heiresses—I’m pretty sure of getting one. 
(Beckoning aside to Taunton.) I believe, sir, I am correct in 
coming to the conclusion that your affections are fixed on the 
younger of Mr. Gritty’s nieces, Miss Hetty. 

Taunt. Sir! (indignantly). 

Skrurr. Now don’t fly out in that way—it’s perfectly imma- 
terial to me—you can have your choice—nothing can be fairer 
than that! 

Taunt. Before I reply to your question, Mr.—Mr.—— 

Sxrcrr. Skruff. 

Taunt. Mr. Skruff, perhaps you'll be good enough to answer 
mine—how did you come to open a letter addressed to another ? 

SxrurF. How did I open it? In the usual way, I assure 


you. 
Taunt. For which I have half a mind to give you a sound 
horsewhipping ! 


Sxrurr. My dear sir, as long as you have only half a mind 
and keep to it, you may threaten me as much as you think proper. 
Besides, sir, as I flatter myself that Miss Florence honours 
me with her partiality—-(bowing to Florence) — 

Fior. Excuse me, Mr. Skruff! Flattered by your proposal, 
but compelled to decline (courtesying very low and giving her 
hand to Taunton). 

SxruFF (aside). That’s no go. (aloud) How silly of me, to 
be sure! Of course, when I said Miss Florence I meant Miss 
Hetty (about to advance). 

MALLING. (meeting him). Pardon me, Mr. Skruff! I have a 
prior claim (holding out his hand to Hetty). Dear Hetty! 

Hetty (giving her hand to Mallingford). Dear Teddy! 

SxrcurF (aside), Another no go. 

Gritty. Why, Sammy, what a desperate fellow you are—have 
you been falling in love with both my girls ? 
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Taunt. With neither, Mr. Gritty—but desperately smitten 
with their £10,000 ! 

Gritry. Oh! oh! that was your little game, eh, Sam! 

Sxrurr. I'll trouble you not to Sam me, Mr. Gritty—I beg 
you to understand that I’m not going to stand Sam any longer! 
(drawing himself wp). I shan’t stop to dinner, Gritty ! 

ALL (with pretended regret and in a very appealing tone). 
Oh! don’t say so. 

Sxrurr. But I do say so. 

SALLy (aside to him). Now you haven't told me which is the 
taters, sir ? 

SkxrurF. Open the gaie, young woman! (Sally goes to open 
gate.) Good morning, Mr. Gritty! Good morning, ladies! I 
hope you'll be happy—though I wouldn’t give much for your 
chance (advancing rapidly to the front). After all, perhaps 
I’ve had a narrow escape—who knows but I may have cause to 
be grateful that I have been declined 

ALL (with low courtesies and bows). With thanks! 


As Skruff hurries wp, accompanied with repeated bows and 
courtesies, the 





: CURTAIN FALLS. 





[For permission to act this piece apply to the Author by letter, 
to the care of Messrs. KELLY & Co., 51, Great Queen Street, W.C.] 
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“OUR LADY” OF WALSINGHAM. 





INTRODUCTION. 


i the picturesque and well-wooded valley of the Stiffkey 
(locally pronounced Stewkey, as in “Stewkey” cockles, far- 
famed and well-known), some seven miles from the sea, between 
Fakenham and Wells-by-Sea, and in the fair county of Norfolk, 
there stand the ruins of an old Augustinian priory, one famous 
not only in England, but with a reputation quite European—a 
shrine second only in our country to that of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
of Canterbury, and which was formerly visited by kings and queens 
and devotees and pilgrims from all part of Christendom, by 
philosophers, savants, and all sorts and conditions of men—that 
of “Our Lady of Walsingham.” Erasmus writes of it, “The 
last regal devotee being Henry VIII., who visited this place, 
and walked the last two miles from Barsham barefoot, only a few 
years before he caused the image of Our Lady of Walsingham 
to be burned with others at Chelsea.” In propinquo est Oceanus, 
ventorum pater, but there is little sign at Walsingham of any 
mischief from such propinquity. The narrow streets of the 
little town, with their many gables and red roofs, are perhaps 
not greatly changed since the fifteenth century, when they were 
thronged with pilgrims from all parts of the world, anxious to pay 
their vows at the shrine of “Our Ladye of Walsingham,” so 
celebrated for miraculous influences. To this place converged 
the road from Norwich, via Attlebridge; pilgrims from the north 
crossed the Wash near Long Sutton and came through Lynn or 
took boat to St. Edmund’s Chapel near Hunstanton, whence 
there is a road to Castle Acre Priory, a path still traceable, with 
its “ green lanes,” in many a Norfolk parish, in certain places 
from Newmurket to Brandon and Fakenham, and it is known 
as “ Walsingham Green Way” or the “ Palmer’s Way,” and 
resembles that “ Pilgrim’s road” which passed along the hills 
of Surrey and of Kent towards the shrine of St. Thomas. Even 
the Milky Way itself in the heavens was thought to point towards 
this shrine, and was called in Norfolk the “ Walsingham Way,” 
just as it is called in the East the “ Hadji’s Road” as pointing 
to Mecca, and also as in Spain it is called “St. James’ Way.” 
Thus heaven and earth, the signs above and the paths through 
“the shires” (as the East Anglians call everything outside 
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themselves), bear their united testimony to the splendour and 
pre-eminence of “our gret Sibyll.” 


1. Historica NOTEs. 


THE history of the foundation of the priory is this: Early in 
the twelfth century Richoldie, mother of Geoffry de Favraches, 
built here a small chapel, dedicated to the Virgin. Her son 
Geoffry, on the day on which he departed on pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, granted “to God, St. Mary, and to Edwy his clerk” 
this chapel, with the church of All Saints and much land (this 
was the way the old Church endowments were given by private 
benefactors) in order that Edwy might found a priory. After this 
Robert de Brucurt and Roger Earl of Clare gave also additional 
lands as their private benefactions to the Church. These gifts 
were made between 1146 and 1174, and between those years 
the priory of Augustinian canons was founded. It became an 
enormously wealthy and very important house, deriving its chief 
consequence from the original chapel constructed by Richoldie. 
Almost from the foundation of the priory up to the Dissolution 
there was one unceasing movement of pilgrims to and from 
Walsingham. The Virgin’s milk and other attractions were from 
time to time added; but the image of the Virgin in the small 
chapel “in all respects like to the Sancta Casa of Nazareth, 
where the Virgin was saluted by the Angel Gabriel,” was the 
original, and continued to the Dissolution the primary object of 
the pilgrims “to both prince and peasant.” 

The connection of the Priory of Walsingham with the University 
of Cambridge at first sight is far from obvious; yet the tide of 
pilgrims who visited the far-famed shrine would doubtless, coming 
or going, halt at the seat of learning which graced the banks 
of the Cam. That this was the case with some of them we have 
sufficient evidence : the sceptical doctor Erasmus, whose “ Ccl- 
loquies” did as much as anything else to bring about the Re- 
formation, who hailed from Queens’ College, Cambridge, where 
he lived off and on some ten years; the eccentric chronicler, 
William of Worcester, and perhaps we may add also the author 
of the anonymous legend preserved amidst the quaint archives 
of the “ Bibliotheca Pepysiana.” These are within our reach, and 
have all contributed their share in illustration of the great monas- 
tery of East Anglia, which they had in turn visited. We will ask 
our readers in imagination to spend a short time in company 
with our three pilgrims and hear what they can tell us in illustra- 
tion of our renowned monastery. 


2. Tue Pepystan BALLAD. 


THE anonymous ballad of the Pepysian library, surviving in an 
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unique copy from the press of Richard Pynson, bears internal 
evidence of having been composed about 4.D. 1460, and its title 
runs thus: 


“ Of thys Chappel see here the foundatyon, 
Builded the yere of Christ's incarnatyon, 
A thousande complete sixty and one, 
The tyme of Saint Edwarde, Kinge of this region.” 


It relates how “the noble Wedowe,” sometime Ladye of the 
town of Walsingham, named Rychold de Favraches, was favoured 
by the Virgin Mother with a view of the Sancta Casa at 
Nazareth, and commissioned to build its counterpart at Wal- 
singham, upon a site thereafter to be indicated. It also relates 
to us very circumstantially the widow’s perplexity in the matter: 


“ When it was all formed then had she great. doute 
Where it should be sette and in what manner place, 
Inasmuch as tweyne places were fowne out 
Tokened with meracles of our — 8 — 

o * eo 


“The Wedowe thought it moste lvkely of congruence 
This house on the first soyle to build and arrere : 
Of thys who lyste to have experience : 
A Chappel of Saynt Lawrence standyth now there, 
Faste “ tweyne wellys, experience do thus lure: 
There she thought to have sette this Cha 
Whych was begone by our Ladye’s conn : 


There is no necessity to quote specially the progress of the work 
according to the monkish chronicler, because it is nothing more 
than the oft-repeated story of a building removed by miracle, 
and set up in another place. We are only concerned with the 
site, which the building, destined in after ages to be of such 
celebrity, actually occupied. The legend thus proceeds : 


** All night the Wedowe permayneing in this prayer, 
Our blessed Laydie with blessed minystrys, 
Herself being here chief Artificer 
Arrered thys sayde house with Angells handys, 

And not only rered it but sette it there it is, 
That is tweyne hundrede foot and more in distaunce 
From the first place fokes make remembraunce.” 


And much interest attaches to the site thus occupied, for how- 
ever great the magnificence of the chief conventual buildings, it 
was to the Lady Chapel that they owed all their splendour. That 
in point of fact was the shrine which kings visited barefooted— 
the wonder-working spot which rivalled Compostella or Loretto—- 
the “counterfeit Ephesian Diana” alluded to in the 14th Homily 
of the National Church: the Parathalassian (or seaside) Temple, 
which the travelled and cultured Erasmus saw, and declared that 
its costly magnificence, its gems, and its relics surpassed all that 
even he had ever seen in his most distant wanderings. “ Divorum 
sedes, adeo gemmis, auro, argentoque nitent omnia!” Where 
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was it ?—archzology inquires, and hitherto no solution has been 
given or attempted. And although our legend informs us that 
200 feet from the Wells, i.¢., the far-famed Wishing Wells, which 
we will revert to presently, will bring us to the spot where it 
stood, still, so changed is the surface of the soil, and so occupied 
at the same time by the gravel walks and shrubberies of a modern 
ornamental pleasure ground (to say nothing of a large yew tree, 
which has probably grown and luxuriated here for at least two 
centuries) that excavation with a hope of success is well-nigh 
impracticable, yet within recent times something has been ac- 
complished, and the result has been the formation of a ground 
plan, in which the disjecta membra are for the first time put to- 
gether so as to show their connection and arrangement, as far as 
hitherto discovered. 


3. THE WISHING WELLS. 


Berore proceeding further in our remarks about the ruins of this 
venerable Abbey, we must say a few words about the said wells— 
the “Wishing Wells,” as they are still called. They are some 
distance east of the church, one square, two circular, with stone 
margins, full to the brim. They sprang from the ground, said 
the legend, at the command of the Virgin, and the water was of 
great service in disorders of the head or stomach. They are now, 
good reader, supposed to assist towards obtaining a single wish 
of the drinker. But remember, you must not speak after you 
have come within a certain distance of the sanctum; you must 
kneel down first at one well and then at the other as you drink 
the water, and besides all this you must not breathe your wish to 
a soul, for if you break any of these rules the spell will be broken. 
Your sailing orders, if you would be lucky, are threefold: Don’t 
speak, don’t tell, wish and drink.” Over these wells there used 
to be a shed, said to have been brought there mysteriously in the 
time of winter, when the ground was covered with snow. Another 
“reminiscence” of Loretto: Desiderius Erasmus on his visit 
pointed to certain recent changes which seemed to indicate that 
the shed had at least been so often “ restored” that little of the 
original building remained; but an old bear’s skin fastened to a 
beam was, so he was told, sufficent proof that his reverence 
would not be wrongly bestowed. Here then the pilgrims used to 
kneel and throw in a piece of gold whilst they prayed for the 
accomplishment of their wishes. East of these wells was a small 
chapel full of relics, among them a finger-joint of St. Peter, 
“ large enough for a giant.” 

Much information has been lately obtained on the subject of 
these wells from a manuscript now in the possession of a private 
oer at Sheffield. It is a richly-illuminated Breviary, or 

ervice Book, of the fifteenth century, which appears to have 
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been in use at the Augustinian Priory of Walsingham. It not 
only carries evidence of its former ownership in the words “ Iste 
liber pertinet Ricd. Vowell Priori deWalsingham,” but the service 
with which it concludes is thus entitled, “ De sanctaé Maria cotidie 
per annum.” 

In accordance with a practice usual in medisval MSS. the fly- 
leaves are inscribed with much that is irrelevant to the body 
of the contents. Among this matter there occurs a series of 
instrrctions to the members of the community, bearing not only 
on their inner life as individuals, but preserving regulations in 
detail, by which we obtain a glimpse of their social life in its 
relations. Thus the first chapter, which is entitled “ Die Domenico” 
(on the Lord's Day), is an address on the subject with which it 
opens, “Ante omnia, Fratres carissimi, diligatur Deus, deinde 
Proximus.” The next chapter is entitled “ Feria Secunda (the 
medizval term for Monday), and is a pastoral address on Prayer. 
The third is a treatise on Dress as connected with chastity of 
deportment. The fourth continues the subject by prescribing 
certain rules for the guidance of the Vestiarius, and the fifth we 
give at length, as relating to the management of the Wells, 
which formed, as is well known, from the time of its foundation, 
a very leading feature in the history of the monastery. It 
may perhaps be considered as also throwing light on the name 
“Wishing Wells,” by which from time immemorial the Wells 
and bath have been designated. For the convenience of the 
general reader the following may be taken to express the sense of 
the original : 


Thursday. 


“The bath is open to all in case of bodily infirmity. Let it be 
had without a murmur on the advice of a physician, so that the 
patient’s inclination may be subordinate to the order of the 
Superintendent in resorting to proper measures for the recovery 
of his health. Should he desire, however, anything which is not 
expedient, his wish must not be gratified. Some persons take 
a fancy to things which are injurious. But if a servant of God 
assert that he is suffering let him be believed, although the cause 
of pain be not outwardly apparent. Notwithstanding, if it be not 
certain that the gratification of his wish may tend to his recovery, 
let the physician be consulted. Let not a smaller number than 
two or three, if unattended, go to the bath. He who has need of 
the bath must go with such attendants as the Superintendent 
may appoint. Let the care of patients, whether convalescent or 
suffering under weakness, or even fever, be assigned to a re- 
sponsible person, who shall himself procure from the cellar 
(? storeroom), and let the Cellarer, Vestiary, or Librarian cheer- 
fully serve his brethren. Let the MSS. be applied for at a 
fixed hour daily. Let no application at other hours be attended 
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to. Let the custodian of each respectively deal out garments or 
shoes as wanted.” 

That miraculous powers of healing were attributed to these 
Wells as late as the year 1513, on the testimony of Erasmus, we 
have no cause to doubt. And in the midst of the sober sense 
which we recognize in the above regulations, there lurks a 
sort of indication that a superstitious feeling was associated in 
the use of them in the mind of the average votary. A former 
possessor of the Breviary, possibly Vowell himself, has intensified 
this feeling as representing the belief of his Priory in the 
foliowing Leonines. They are appended to a short service in 
honour of St. Richard, Confessor at Pontifex, which is written in 
another hand at the close of the illuminated pages. 


Ad Matutinam Antiphoniam. 
* O Richarde, qui tot signa 

Prestas egris laude digna, 

Sacrad manu nos consignas 

Qu plantamus fermans lignas 

Purga prece tua benigna, 

Ut fruamur gloria.” 


We may well imagine that the lines before us were chanted in 
antiphonal cadence by the choir of the Augustines on the festival 
of the wonder-working Saint. Antiphons which commenced with 
“OQ” were deemed of peculiar solemnity. It was orthodox to 
select them for the week immediately preceding the Festival of 
the Nativity, as that of O Sapientia, which occurs just a week 
before Christmas Day, which is followed by six others for the 
following days, all containing invocations of Our Lord. 

It seems, then, that it was usual to select certain trees as 
landmarks. These would naturally stand, and be held sacred, in 
evidence of the boundary. And thus, by a beautiful allusion, the 
saint is invoked for the dying, that he would mark them on his 
festal day, that the axe might not be laid to their roots, but that 
they might stand for ever. 

In addition to the service of St. Richard, there occurs in the 
MS. another in honour of St. Dorothy. Why she was a favourite 
with the Augustines is not so clear. But as their garden, called 
Jubilee, is mentioned in the Walsingham Register, they plainly 
delighted in horticulture ; and thus the legend of St. Dorothy, 
presented by an angel with fruit and flowers from Paradise, would 
not only be singularly attractive, but might properly lead to 
her recognition as one of their “ Avouries.” 

But it is high time to return from our digression anent the 
“Wishing Wells” to the Priory itself. The great features of 
interest in these venerable ruins, in addition to the two Wells 
already mentioned, is the great eastern window of the Conventual 
Church, despoiled of all its tracery, but flanked by staircase 
turrets, and surmounted by a-peak of the gable, which rises thus 
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supported about seventy-feet. The buttresses are perfect i- 
mens of the Early Perpendicular period, divided into three 
stages of ogee-headed niches with pedestals, crockets and canopies. 
The Conventual Church, which was of considerable size, had on 
its south side a cloister, west of which (so Mr. Harrod conjectures) 
was the guest hall, south the refectory, and east the dormitory, 
remains of which are included in the present modern mansion. 











GREAT EASTERN WINDOW OF CONVENTUAL CHURCH. 


Some arches of the refectory and the principal western gateway 
complete the picture. This refectory is Early Decorated, and its 
beautiful west window has been carefully restored by Mr. Lee- 
Warner. There are also remains of the staircase to the elegant 
reading pulpit, whence selections from the Fathers and other 
devotional works, such as “A Kempis” and “Scupoli,” were 
read out to the brothers durin their meals by one of the monks 
—and also of the buttery hatch on the south wall. To these re- 
mains may be added the Town pump, a construction used 
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originally as a domed covering to a well, and roofed with ashlar, 
whose slope is broken at intervals by three mouldings. The well is 
situated in the area called the “Common Place,” a designation 
which has come down to us from remote antiquity. The general 
effect of all these surroundings forms a group of ruins as grand 
in actual effect as it is rich in ancient reminiscences. 


4. Tue ITINERARY OF WILLIAM OF WORCESTER. 


THE late Canon Lee-Warner, whose family occupy the present 
mansion, made a ground plan of the old priory, and in testing 
this by the measurements of William of Worcester, in the library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, he was able to trace a 
sufficient coincidence. Some confusion may have arisen from his 
mentioning two churches, “Longitudo ecclesiz fratrum Wal- 
syngham 54 gressus;” and again, “ Longitudo totius ecclesiz 
de Walsyngham 136 gressus.” The smaller church was doubtless 
that of the Francescans or “ Fratrum Minorum,” and taking the 
gressus (step) to be somewhat under two feet, the length corres- 
ponds with traces existing of that edifice. That William of 
Worcester’s gressus averaged about two feet appears from his 
measurement of the cloister, which, being 99 by 9€ feet, he puts 
at 54 gressus ; or the chapter house, which, being 16 feet wide, he 
putsat 10 gressus. This evidence to the chapter-house is cireum- 
stantial and conclusive, as coinciding with the large foundation 
now covered with the green sward. “ Longitudo propria de le 
chapiter-hous continet 20 gressus; Latitudo ejus continet 10 
gressus. Sed longitudo introitus de le chapiter-hous a claustro 
continet 10 gressus. Sic in toto continet 30 gressus.” 

The chief point of interest in the recent excavations has been 
the discovery of portions of the two western piers, with the cor- 
responding abutments of the western wall, the jambs of the 
western doorway, and the exterior buttresses. The bases of these 
piers are of Early Decorated character. The pair nearest the 
doorway are of massive clustered columns, each being a combi- 
nation of fifteen circular shafts separated by hollows, and disposed 
in three groups, from whence sprang originally the architraves 
of the nave and side arches, and each connected by a cross wall 
five feet thick with the north and south walls of the building re- 
spectively. These grand proportions indicate most distinctly the 
existence in the original construction of a western tower; but it 
is probable that this tower had been removed before William of 
Worcester’s visit, as he speaks only of the “ campanile in medio 
ecclesie.” This had been the case beyond all doubt with the 
smaller piers of the nave generally, which had been taken down 
to the level of the pavement, and upon them may now be seen 
Perpendicular bases of inferior design and execution. Another 
peculiarity must also here be noticed, viz., that the south wall 
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of the church, and the north wall of the adjacent dormitories, 
each several feet in thickness, run parallel for nine yards, separated 
only from each other by an interval of nine inches. A doorway 
through the walls, pierced at the same point, established a 
communication with a vestry, separated from the bay of the nave 
by an ancient intrusive wall joining the large pier and its respond. 
The state of the smaller piers proves that, at some time during 
the Perpendicular period, the nave was re-roofed, the piers taken 
down, and the pavement raised about six inches. If at that 
period the cloister and dormitory were added, and if in the 
prosecution of these extensive works a few feet additional were 
desired for the breadth of the aisle, no other method would so 
readily present itself as to make the whole wall continuous for 
the church and dormitories, thus leaving untouched the western 
end of the church, which probably owed its preservation to the 
great western tower superimposed upon it. 

Before dismissing the itinerary of William of Worcester, we 
will quote his reference to two smaller buildings: “ Longitudo 
novi operis de Walsyngham continet in toto 16 virgas ; latitudo 
continet infra aream 10 virgas; longitudo capelli Beate Marie 
continet 7 virgas 30 pollices; latitudo continet 4 virgas 10 pollices.” 
As to the precise locality of the buildings thus indicated, the day 
has come when it is no longer conjectural; for there can be no 
question that one or other of them was the Chapel of the Annun- 
ciation, the house “ arrered with angels’ handys,” which has been 
already mentioned, and which formed the glory of Walsingham in 
its most palmy days. 

The late Rev. James Lee-Warner, to whose interesting papers 
the writer is mainly indebted for his information, remarks that 
having had the subject much forced on his attention, by living 
amidst the ruins for a series of years, he is of opinion that of 
these two buildings one was a covering to the other, that of the 
interior being a wooden shrine, the “sacellum angustum” of 
Erasmus, that of the exterior being the “ novum opus ” of William 
of Worcester, corresponding with the “opus inabsolutum” of 
Erasmus. 

“In eo templo,” Erasmus says, “ quod inabsolutum dixi, est 
sacellum angustum, ligneo tabulato constructum, ad utrunque 
latus per angustum ostiolum admittens salutares.” And speaking 
of it afterwards he says, “In intimo sacello, quod dixi conclave 
Dive virginis adstat altari Canonicus.” It seems reasonable to 
suppose that this wooden sacellum, in which the costly image 
was thus honourably enshrined, and thus carefully guarded by no 
inferior monastery, must have occupied the east end of the chapel, 
and thus that it was superimposed upon the area or platform, 
whose place and purpose we have thus minutely investigated. 
With respect to the chapel itself, its level was about two-and- 
a-half feet above that of the church; its pavement was of Purbeck 
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marble, bedded on solid mortar of three inches in thickness; and 
it was entered by a doorway of three steps, pierced in the twelve- 
foot walk, which separated the church from it. This being the 
door of entrance, a corresponding door of egress was placed directly 
opposite, flanked by large buttresses, or possibly these foundations 
may have carried a shallow porch. Their position must have had 

















REFECTORY WEST WINDOW. 


reference to the streaming throng of pilgrims, who on all grand 
occasions would thus be able to obey the Guarda e passa of the 
Mystagogus, without hindrance or confusion. Their situation 
also explains the “ patentibus ostiis” of Erasmus, who probably 
visiting the shrine on the 25th March, would have ample reason 
for remarking in the person of his Ogygius, “ Prope est Oceanus, 
ventorum pater.” 
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It is somewhat remarkable that the exact site of this famous 
shrine was not for a long time ascertained with certainty—a 
proof, perhaps, that the chapel had been destroyed with much zeal 
after the second and last dissolution of the greater Monasteries. 
We have already alluded to the legend that the shrine was raised 
by the Virgin, assisted by angels, and placed two hundred 
yards or more from the Wells. The legend belongs to the same 
class as those which assigned the consecration of the first chapel 
at Glastonbury to our Lord Himself, and of the Abbey Church of 
Westminster to St. Peter. The supposed resemblance of this 
chapel to the Sancta Casa must have been altogether an after- 
thought, since the famous house at Loretto was not heard of till 
1291, and Richoldie’s chapel was in existence long before. A 
narrow door on either side admitted and dismissed the pilgrims. 
Erasmus has described, in words already quoted, the blaze of jewels, 
of gold, and of silver. The image of the Virgin was in no special 
manner distinguished, except by its miraculous power. At the 
feet was a toadstone, indicating her victory over all evil and 
uncleanliness. ‘ Vz nobis,” exclaims the friend of Erasmus in 
the “ Colloquy,” “ qui tantum bufonem geramus in pectore.” The 
treasures of the shrine were so great that Roger Ascham (the 
author of the “ Schoolmaster” and tutor of Lady Jane) visiting 
Cologne in 1550, remarks, “ The Three Kings be not so rich, I 
believe, as was the Lady of Walsingham.” The relic of the 
Virgin's milk was preserved, according to the tradition, on the 
high altar in the great or Conventual Church. 


5. THE PEREGRINATION OF ERASMUS. 


Every Cambridge man knows of Erasmus, and has heard of the 
work of that accomplished writer called “ Peregrinatio religionis 
ergo,” and every Queens’ College man is proud of the fact that 
not only did Erasmus choose Cambridge in preference to Oxford, 
but having the pick of all the foundations on the banks of the 
Cam, he selected the ancient Royal College of St. Margaret and 
St. Bernard, commonly called Queens’. The writer of this paper, 
when an undergraduate, “ kept” in Erasmus Tower in that college. 
The first connection of Desiderius Erasmus with the University 
of Cambridge was in 1509, a connection but slightly interrupted for 
ten years subsequently. During this period he twice visited 
Walsingham. His first visit was productive of his elegant votive 
offering, so curiously mystified by the sub-prior. At his visit three 
years later (Peregrinatio religionis ergo) “Erasmi Roterodami 
carmen Iambicum ex voto dicatum Virgini Vualsinghamice.” This 
pious invocation to the Virgin in Greek Iambics he translated when 
he revisited Walsingham at the request of the sub-prior. No one 
could read it, and the canons all thought it was Hebrew. “ Isti 
quidquid non intelligunt, Hebraicum vocant.” (Perig. Relig. 
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erg.) In his letter to Ammonius, afterwards Latin Secretary to 
Henry VIII., Erasinus mentions his visit to Walsingham, and this 
votive carmen. It commences thus “2 xaip’ "Indu uijrep ebdoynpivn, and 
it was printed by Frobenius as early as 1518. The first edition of 
the “Colloquies” appeared but a few years later, and even had it 
been otherwise, no one could venture to gainsay the truth and 
freshness of the description. In that spirited dialogue, “ Peregrin- 
atio religionis ergo,” a quondam Augustine canon is drawing a 
picture of his fraternity, and after a lapse of more than three 
hundred years the numerous pilgrims to Walsingham can find no 
better handbook than that of the jesting Cantab whilst enjoying 
his long vacation in 1513 or 1514. 


6. Mou.ps ror CastinG PiLGRIMs’ SIGNs. 


WE are also indebted to Erasmus for a reference to the “ signs ” 
with which the pilgrims were accustomed to deck themselves 
as souvenirs of their visit, or perhaps charms for the future. 
Various-moulds for casting these pilgrims’ signs were discovered 
some years ago, as Mr. Lee-Warner tells us, in removing the 
débris of a group of ancient buildings which had occupied a plot 
of ground adjacent to the parish church for above two centuries, 
but was required “for the recent enlargement of the church- 
yard.” The object of these moulds was to cast signacula, or 
leaden tokens. They were probably cast by the sacristan in a 
secret furnace or laboratory, which was discovered in Walsingham 
Priory by Richard Southwell, one of Cromwell’s Commissioners for 
the visitation of monasteries, a relation of which was addressed 
to him July, 1536. This was not used for any purpose of alchemy, 
as some conjectured, but simply to melt the metals suited for 
his craft of casting signacula or “ ampulles” for the pilgrims. 
Such a privy furnace, very probably destined for a similar pur- 
pose, may still be seen in an upper chamber in Canterbury 
Cathedral: its material was white lias, and appears to be only 
a portion of a larger stone, probubly a square, to cast twenty or 
more of the leaden signs at once. On one side the mould presents 
designs, five in a row, of a star of six points within a circle, 
containing a small representation of the Annunciation, namely, 
the Blessed Virgin and the Angel, as usual, on either side of a 
lily-pot. On the other side it has two similar stars or circles, 
each held by an arm. These when cast in lead would form a 
broche to be worn on the dress or on the hat, as signs that the 
wearer had visited the shrine where they were supplied, and as 
efficacious charms and preservations from evil. In Erasmus’ col- 
toquy, “ Peregrinatio religionis ergo,” just alluded to, is the 
following reference to these “signs”* in connection with Wal- 
singham: ‘ 





* Nichols’ “ Pilgrimage of Walsingham and Canterbury,” p. 1. 
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Menedemus. But what means this? You are covered with 
scollop shells stuck all over with leaden or tin figures, adorned 
with straw necklaces, and a bracelet of serpents’ eggs. 

Ogygius. I have visited St. James of Compostella, and on 
my return the seaside Virgin, so famous with the English: rather, 
I have re-visited her, for I had seen her three years before. 

Men. From curiosity, I suppose. 

Oq. Nay, from motives of religion. 

Men. But what fate carried you back into England ? 

Og. A wonderfully favourable wind invited me thither, and 
I was almost pledged to the seaside Virgin that I shculd re-visit 
her after two years. 

Men. What to seek of her ? 

Og. Nothing new; only those usual petitions, the health of 
my family, the increase of my estate, a long and happy life in 
this world, and eternal happiness in the next. 

Men. Could not our own Virgin Mother bestow the same ? 
She has at Antwerp a far more magnificent church than at 
Walsingham. 

Og. I do not deny she might, but in various places she grants 
various things, whether because she so thinks proper, or as she is 
kind, because in this she accommodates herself to our desires 
- + « «+ It is the most celebrated place throughout England, 
nor could you easily find in that island the man who ventures 
to reckon on prosperity unless he yearly salutes her with some 
small offering according to his ability. 

In “ Piers Ploughman’s Vision” it is said of the pilgrim: 

“ A bolle and a Lagge 
He bar by his syde, 
And hundred of ampulles 
On his hat seten, 
Signes of Synay, 
And shelles of Galice, 
And many a crouche on his cloke. 
And keyes of Rome, 
And the vernyele bi-fore, 
For men sholde knowe 
And se by hise signes 
Whom he sought hadde. 

* * . o 
Ye may se by my signes 
That. sitten on myn hatte, 
That I have walked ful wide, 
In weet and in drye, 

And soug! wk good seintes 


For n ly sou ile’s helthe.” 
Wright's “ Vision of Piers Ploughman,” 3541. 


The author of the “Supplement to Chaucer’s Canterbury Pil- 


grims ” illustrates the same subject : 


“ Then, as maners and customes, signes there they bought 
For men of contré should know whome they had sought, 
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Each man set his silver in such thing as they liked, 
And in the meen while the miller had y-piked 
His bosom ful of signys of Canterbury brochis.” 


And again: 


“ They set their signys upon their hedes, and some oppon their capp, 
And sith to the dyner-ward they gan for to stapp.” 


> 


These “signs,” then, represent, in a rude way, illustrations of 
the saints and the shrines which were the most favourite resort of 
pilgrims, such as St. Thomas of Canterbury and “ Our Lady of 
Walsingham.” The custom of such usages is very ancient, and 
goes back to heathen times, as witness the analogous silver shrines 
of Diana of Ephesus (Acts xix. 24). 

The number of signacula or tokens of this class required at 
the different shrines must have been very great, and the method 
adopted for their multiplication by casting batches of them in lead 
in stone moulds made the supply very easy. The richer classes 
would wear ornaments of gold and silver, which by a statute of 
Edward III. was prohibited to yeomen. A great many of these 
leaden “ signs” have been dredged up at Lynn near the course 
of the ferry boat in the river. Some of these are probably as 
early as the fourteenth century, the subjects of many of them being 
taken from scripture. They were all found like fibula, with an 
acus or some means of fastening, and the character of them is 
much the same throughout, especially in the recurrence of trefoils 
in raised knots. The supply must have arisen from a common 
mint, the moulds being probably worked at Walsingham. 


7. Royat VIistrs TO THE SHRINE. 


Many of our kings and queens, English and Seotch, made pil- 
grimages as devotees to this celebrated shrine. Henry IIL, 
Edward I., Edward II., David Bruce, King of Scotland ; Queen 
Catherine, in thanksgiving after Flodden Field, came to Wal- 
singhim in pilgrimage. Henry VII. “ made his prayers and vows 
for help and deliverance ” before the shrine during the troubles 
of his reign, and after the battle in which Lambert Simnel was 
made prisoner, he sent his banner to be offered to Our Lady of 
Walsingham, giving her also a silver-gilt image of himself in a 
suppliant posture. 

“This royal visit was an event,” says a loca! authority, “ which 
had been anticipated with intense interest, and the splendid 
preparations made for his reception were at once demonstrative 
of his own dignity, of the high honour in which he was held by 
the clergy, and more than all, of the immense revenues of the 
abbey. The setting sun threw a mantle of splendour and beauty 
over the rich valley of Walsingham, gilding the lofty turrets of the 
venerable abbey, and lizhting up as it were with burnished gold the 
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windows of the stately edifice and the stream which murmured 
beneath, when the trampling of horses and distant sound of the 
trumpets, instantly echoed by loud and reiterated shouts of wel- 
come, announced the approach of the royal cavaleade. Vain 
indeed would it be to attempt a description of the multitude 
which lined the road, along which the procession passed. Norfolk 
and its surrounding neighbourhood poured forth their countless 
thousands, while the great and the gay from all parts hastened 
at the king’s command to swell the splendour of the procession, 
or those less favoured by the smiles of royalty to gaze on the 
brilliant pageantry, ladies with their attendant knights, and 
esquires clad in the gay garb of chivalry. There were the young 
and the old, the grave and the gay, those who came to see and be 
seen, those who determined to render pleasure profitable and 
those who neglected profit for pleasure, travelling pedlars, 
jugglers, and begging friars, ecclesiastics of all orders were to be 
seen mixed up in the motley group. All eyes were turned to 
the spot where they could first obtain a view of the king. On 
they came, Henry and the brilliant cortége that followed him, 
und on in the opposite direction, winding along through the 
half-obscured cloisters of the abbey, came the abbot and sub- 
prior with his train of monks to receive his illustrious visitors. 
Now the flourish of trumpets and clangour of martial music 
roused the passions of the soul, as they seemed to speak of deeds 
of renown, of battle-fields won, of the smiles of royalty, of the 
highest glories of the world. And now the solemn but sweet 
hymn of the monks, elevating the thoughts to another and 
better world, swelled on the ear, while the tumultuous and transi- 
tory glories and pleasures of earth seemed to sink into nothing- 
ness. Henry alighted a few yards from the gate, and passing 
along on a carpet of purple cloth richly embroidered, supported 
by the chief officers of state, met the abbot, where the latter, 
attended by the superior of a neighbouring priory (Binham), 
waited to receive him. The king knelt: ‘We crave your bless- 
ing, holy father,’ he said in a low but dignified tone, better 
suited to bestowing a favour than asking one; ‘And we come 
also to offer our poor gifts to our Lady’s shrine, and to pray for 
her blessing and protection against our enemies.’ ‘Thou hast 
our blessing, most beloved son, and for the rest thou hast our 
prayers, if our poor prayers will aught avail; may the Crown of 
England on thy brow rest firm, as this our poor but loyal gift !’ 
and as he spoke he placed a light but splendid tiara on the head 
of the kneeling monarch. ‘ Rise, my son,’ he said in a loud and 
impressive tone. The crowd, separated into small parties—talking 
over the events of the day, or laying plans for the morrow—now 
sought their respective domiciles. At dawn of day the procession 
entered through an archway into the second court, larger than the 
first, and like it quadrangular in form ; one side of the square was 
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occupied by the chapel, and on the opposite side was the abbot’s 
lodge, the present abode of the king. From its entrance to the 
door of the chapel was spread a carpet of purple cloth seven or 
eight yards wide, richly embroidered. The monks filed off and 
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ranged along on each side till the king and his immediate retinue 
should have passed, when they were to form in pairs and follow 
into the chapel. At length the great gates of the lodge were 
thrown open, and a flourish of trumpets announced the approach 
of the cavaleade. Henry appeared, supported by the abbot and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, preceded by a nobleman bearing the 
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sword of state, supported by two monks carrying the crozier 
and staff. A splendid canopy of crimson velvet, lined with cloth 
of silver, richly embroidered and fringed with gold, supported on 
poles of ebony and gold, was borne over his head by an equal 
number of knights and monks; behind him followed the great 
officers of the household bearing the king’s offering to the Virgin. 
A long train of nobles and monks closed the procession. On 
entering the chapel, a splendid carpet of embroidered velvet 
extended from the door to the altar. The walls were hung 
partially with the same material, and all the windows shaded by 
it, excepting one most splendidly painted, immediately over the 
altar and beneath the lofty Eastern arch, which still remains to 
tell of days gone by. The rays of the morning sun, rather illumi- 
nating than penetrating the emblazoned panes, added to the 
effect of the scene, tinging, as it were, with brilliant gold what- 
ever their reflection rested on. Henry VII. entered, and the 
clangour of trumpets gave place to the pealing of the organ and 
the sweet toned voices of the brothers and the choristers.” 

Spelman observes that it was said Henry VIII., in the second 
year of his reign, walked barefoot from the village of Barsham, 
nearly two miles distant (where are the ruins of an old manor- 
house bearing the arms of Henry VII., and also the arms and 
ensigns of Henry VIII., all in brick) to pay his devotions to this 
celebrated image. This he decorated with a gold necklace, 
hanging also a chain of gold round the Virgin’s neck, gifts for 
which he very soon amply indemnified himseif. This visit would 
probably be about 1510, but the king soon altered his note. He 
who earned for himself the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” 
became subsequently the greatest church burglar the world has 
ever seen, and a “crowbar and skeleton keys,” to use Mr. 
Bright’s metaphor, would have been his most suitable armorial 
bearings. No fewer than 1,021 monasteries were dissolved in 
his reign, the smaller houses being dissolved in 1536, whose 
estimated number was 376, and the remainder, the larger ones, in 
1539, whose number was 645, which included Walsingham Abbey 
itself, thus letting a flood of poverty and vagrancy over the 
country, destroying the homes of tens of thousands, the occupa- 
tions of multitudes, necessitating and leading up to poor rates, 
workhcouses and Boards of Guardians. 


8. Tue ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE RoyaL SUPREMACY AND 
CONVENTUAL SEAL. 


Tne acknowledgment of the royal supremacy, in place of the 
Pope’s, was taken in September, 1534, by Richard Vowell (the 
prior whom we have had occasion to mention before), Edmund 
Warham, the sub-prior, and over twenty other canons and members 
of the fraternity acting for the community, and the actual surren- 
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der of the priory to Sir William Petre took place in August, 1538. 
This Sir William Petre was a great favourite of Richard Cromwell, 
and was one of the commissioners employed by him to visit 
monasteries, of which Henry VIII. had nominated Cromwell 
general visitor. Petre was afterwards Secretary of State, and 
held posts of high trust in four successive reigns. He had large 
grants out of the spoils of the monasteries, but he obtained a bull 
from Pope Paul IV. in the reign of Mary permitting him to retain 
them. ‘This was the way the confiscation and spoliation of Church 
property were rewarded in those days, so that the rich became 
richer and the poor poorer by these wholesale acts of vandalism 
and sacrilege. The people of Walsingham rose up in defence of 
their abbey, the dissolution of which was the ruin of the town, with 
its numerous hostelries for the accommodation of the pilgrims. 
They opposed the king’s officers in 1537, but to no purpose, for 
they were quickly put down by the civil arm. The priory was 
dissolved among the greater monasteries, and is now in ruins, and 
the famous image of Our Lady, long the glory of Walsingham, was 
carried away by the king’s orders—the king no doubt taking care 
to preserve all its jewels and valuable trappings—some say to 
Smithfield and others to Chelsea (which seems the correct con- 
jecture), and burnt there, with all the notable images to which any 
special pilgrimages were made. Latimer wrote to Cromwell 
proposing that it should be burnt with other miraculous images : 
“ Our gret Sibyll” (the image at Islington) “with her old syster 
of Walsyngham, hyr younge syster of Ipswych, with ther other 
two systurs of Dongeaster and Penryesse wold make a jooly mustere 
in Smythfield. They wold not be all day in burnynge.” The 
conventual seal of Walsingham Priory, which is appended to this 
acknowledgment of supremacy, has never been made public. On 
one side of this seal appears a cruciform church of Norman 
character, with a central tower and two smaller towers both at 
the east and west end. The roof of the church appears to be 
covered with tiles; a crest of small intersecting angles runs along 
its ridge; through a round-headed aperture in the nave, and 
another in the choir, are seen heads, as of persons within the 
church, and in a larger opening or door in the transept is likewise 
perceived a demi-figure in the attitude of supplication; it repre- 
sents an aged man with a beard, and clad in a sleeveless garment 
with a hood, which is thrown back, and his sleeved arm passed 
through the wide opening in the shoulder of the upper garment. 
The inscription, commencing from the cross on the summit of the 
tower, is as follows : Sigillum Eccl’ie Beate Marie de Walsingham. 
The work is in higher relief, and has an aspect of greater antiquity 
than that of the reverse; at first sight it might be supposed 
that the date of its execution was earlier, or that the other 
side had been copied from an early type. On that side appears 
the Virgin seated on a peculiar high-backed throne ; she holds the 
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infant Saviour on her left knee; on her head is a low crown, an 
elegantly foliated sceptre is in her right hand. The draperies are 
poor and in low relief. Over the figure is a sort of canopy with 
curtains looped back at each side and falling in ungraceful folds. 
The angelical salutation is inscribed round the margin : AVE 
MARIA GRACIA PLENA DOMINUs TECUM. In addition to less archaic 
effect of the workmanship, suggesting the notion that this side may 
be the reproduction of an earlier seal, it may be noticed that the 
word PLENA is blundered, a D being found in place of N, an error 
which might easily occur from the similarity of the two letters in 
the particular character here used. From the general execution, 
however, of these seals, their date may probably be assigned to 
the later part of the twelfth or commencement of the thirteenth 
century. On careful examination of the impression preserved in 
the Chapter House of West minster, the seal of Walsingham is found 
to supply an example of the rare practice of impressing an 
inscription upon the edge or thickness of the seal, as on that of 
Norwich Cathedral, the city of Canterbury, and a few others. In 
the present instance the following words of a leonine verse may 
be deciphered : VIRGO PIA GENITRIX SIT NOBIS. In Taylor's “ Index 
Monasticus” a second impression of the seal of Walsingham is 
mentioned, but in an imperfect state. 

The interesting ruins of this world-renowned priory are now 
mostly included in the plantation and pleasure grounds of 
Walsingham Abbey. The modern mansion fronting the rivulet 
of the Stiffkey, which is here swelled into a fine lake and crossed 
by a modern bridge, occupies part of the site. They are shown 
by the kind permission of the owner of the property, Henry Lee- 
Warner, Esq., the lord of the manor, on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
which may be obtained by application at the lodge of the Abbey, 
as also to view the neighbouring Franciscan convent. The ancient 
close is entered by a gateway of Early Perpendicular character, 
opening to the principal street. In the upper part of the gateway 
a small head (a porter’s) is projected through a quatrefoil opening. 
The scene in passing through this gateway will recall the verses 
of the lamenting pilgrim : 


“ Bitter, bitter, oh to behould 
The grasse to growe, 
Where the walls of Walsingham 
So stately did shewe.” 
The site of the priory is level, and has now much fine wood about 
it. It is a spot which should be visited by all who come into 


Norfolk. 
9. GATEWAY OF THE KNIGHT. 


In a line due north of the end of the Conventual church was 
a portal admitting to the precincts, called the “ Gateway of the 
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Knight,” the ostium perpusillum of Erasmus, from a story that a 
knight on horseback, pursued by his enemies, was on the point 
of being taken at the door, far too narrow for his passage, when 
he called on the Virgin for protection, and suddenly found him- 
self safe within. Blomefield gives this relation from an old MS. 
On the north side of the close was a very small wicket, “ not past 
an elne hye, and three-quarters in breadth. And a certain Norfolk 
knight, Sir Raaf Boutetort, armed cap-a-pie, and on horseback, 
being in days of old, 1314, pursued by a cruel enemy, and in the 
utmost danger of being taken, made full speed for this gate, 
and invoking this Lady for his deliverance, he immediately found 
himself and his horse within the close and sanctuary of the 
priory, in a safe asylum, and so foiled his enemy.” An engraved 
brass plate representing this miracle was affixed to the gate, and 
was seen by Erasmus. One of the articles of inquiry for the 
monastery of Walsingham is—* What is the saying —of the 
knight, and what of the other wonders that be here, and what 
proves be thereof ?” The notable miracle is perhaps alluded to in 
the Pepysian ballad, cited at the commencement of this sketch, 
and written about a century after the time to which the miracle 
has been assigned : 


“ Foke that of feenes have had incumbrance, 
And of wicked sprites also much vexatyon, 
Have here been delivered from every such chaunce, 
And souls greatly vexed with gostely tentatyon.” 


The name of “ Knight Street,” Mr. Lee-Warner observes, “ is 
the sole local evidence now remaining of the scene of Sir Ralph 
Boutetourt’s exploit.” This street runs north from the Knight’s 
Gateway, and the present name is sufficient evidence of the 
tradition of this miracle, which dates back more than five hun- 
dred years ago. 


10. Tre FRANCISCAN CONVENT. 


AT the south end of the town are the remains of a Franciscan 
Convent, founded circ. 21 Edw. III., by Eliz. de Burgh, Countess 
of Clare, to the great trouble and jealousy of the Augustinians. 
A petition of the prior and canons of Walsingham to Eliz. Lady of 
Clare, imploring her to abandon her project of allowing the 
Franciscans to settle in their neighbourhood, is to be found in 
Cotton’s MSS. (new ed. vii.). It dates cire. 1345, and in it is 
stated that the gates of the priory were always closed at night, 
on account of robbers, their frequent threats, as well as secret 
and open attacks on the jewels of the shrine. Hence the multi- 
tude of inns and hotels in Walsingham, for pilgrims who arrived 
late, after the gates were shut. The ruins of the Franciscan 
convent are Perpendicular, and extensive, but they have littl» 
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architectural interest. The greater part is now a garden, shaded 
by apple trees. Cabbages grow in the cloisters, and cows look 
archly and meditatively out of the refectory window. The Fran- 
ciscan Church has entirely disappeared, but there is a small 
house tenanted by former retainers of the Lee-Warner family, 
from whom the visitor will receive every courtesy and attention. 


11. THe Parish CuurRcH. 


Vistrors should not leave this romantic spot without paying 
a visit to tke parish church (dedicated to St. Mary), which 
is exceedingly well appointed and taken care of. The font is 
not only the finest specimen of the kind in the county, but 
perhaps in England. It is of an octangular shape, and the whole 
of its base, shaft, and projecting upper portion is covered with 
sculpture, representing buttresses, pinnacles, niches,and the Seven . 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church, with the Crucifixion, namely, 
Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, the Eucharist, Ordination, 
Marriage, and Extreme Unction. It is eievated on a plinth of 
four steps, the exterior faces of which are also charmingly 
decorated with tracery, mouldings, &. A representation of this 
beautiful font. may be obtained in the town, and it would make 
a fitting souvenir of the tourist’s visit to this most interesting 
spot, so rich with ecclesiastical associations, as well us of this 
beautiful piece of antiquity. 


MORRIS I'ULLER. 

















ELIZABETH’S FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CHANCE AND CHANGE. 


ITTING with Monty on my knee at noon next morning, I was 
darning his angel socks, Jack sprawling at my feet (a delicious 
family group for family eyes, or an artist’s—Monty’s toes were a 
model for a sculptor), when enter Lal Roy with a visiting card on 
a willow-pattern plate: 


“ Mr. Francis GIFFORD.” 


Not an honour but may drop on you at a wrong moment. Lal 
Roy caught my discomfited expression. 

“Me said you not at home, sure.” This footman’s function 
he caught up and discharged as one to the manner born. “ Me 
say not find you anywheres.” 

“Stop, Lal Roy,” I cried, for he was bolting. “Show Mr. Gif- 
ford up, and you take the children into the next room for a few 
minutes.” 

For I scented business. The man must come in, to holland 
aprons, socks, woolly lambs, penny dolls, and what not. I 
apologized, I don’t know why, for, after all, the dear things and 
their bits of toys had just as much right there as I or he. 

He apologized back with the trenchant magnanimity that 
makes you feel ready to sink into the floor, then said at once: 

** My errand won’t detain you long. It has reference to our 
conversation last night.” 

I begged him to be seated. He settled himself in the arm- 
chair, brushing aside all the sweet baby-lumber as if it were 
shavings. One glance around showed him the extent to which we 
had simplified our existence. With good sense and good taste he 
plunged straight into business off-hand. 

“You are here, as 1 understood,” he began, “to look for some 
engagement not theatrical—” 

“And I am afraid,” I responded, “I have come on a fool’s 
errand. Looking for work you can do at home is very like trying 
to catch pigeons by throwing salt on their tails.” 

“But not exactly,” he rejoined. “And what I have called for 
is to ask—have you, did you ever think of such a thing, for in- 
stance, as writing for the papers ?” 
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Had lever? Was it likely now? What unmannerly chaff was 
this? I shook my head and looked at him surprised and a little 
hurt by this mad mockery. I writing thundering political leaders 
or war correspondence, or reporting debates for tne Daily Oracle! 

Perhaps he saw how widely I was astray, for he laughed and 
hastened to set me right. 

Briefly put, a new weekly was about to start into an existence 
so brilliant as would not merely warrant success, but was bound 
to snuff out of existence some half-a-dozen feebler periodicals on 
the spot. Its laudable object was to confer upon people in the 
country, so far as it lies with paper and print so to do, the special 
advantages enjoyed by residents in London. Out of Town was 
to be its breezy-sounding name, and its lucky subscribers, though 
dwelling however remote from the centre, would be enabled to 
keep pace with all that was going on there. The prospectus, 
which he showed me, simply took my breath away by its promise, 
moral and intellectual. No scandal, no perilous personalities, no 
fibs in black and white. Fiction, if served at all, would appear 
under its proper name. The contents, whilst embracing topics 
both grave and gay, were to be nothing if not readable. To sum 
up, Out of Town, whilst welcome to the humblest hearth where the 
School Board had penetrated, might invite perusal from Majesty 
at Balmoral and lady aristocracy all over the country. It was 
starting under the most magniticent auspices, and with such a 
powerful staff, that what such a chicken as I could contribute to 
its support seemed a darker riddle than before. 

“ Such work requires long training and practice.” I had felt half 
ashamed to utter what must be a platitude. He met it, as his 
way was, with a paradox. 

“Quite the contrary, in the lighter departments. Practice 
spoils the perfect worker, turns the racer to a hack. No genius 
could last more than two or three years. After that Shakespeare 
himself would have fallen into the rut and dinned on, the eternal 
sing-song, in the style of this prospectus. As he said, * The hand 
of little employment hath e’er the daintier sense.’ ” 

“ Mine, then, should have one qualification,” I said thought- 
fully, but beginning to cheer up. ‘I never wrote anything but a 
letter in my life.” 

“Well, and it is a letter that we want now,” he returned. 
“ Not everybody can write that; but it would surprise me if you 
could not.” 

“ But what about ?” I asked naturally, still puzzled. 

“ That you will arrange with the editor.” 

“It won’t be the Fashions ?” said I suddenly. 

“ No, he’s got a Polish coun‘ess for that department. Yours 
would be general.” 

He paused, seeming rather to enjoy my face of blank bewilder- 
ment ; then inqu'red : 
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“ Do you understand the Kindergarten system ?” 

Something of it I did, and said so. The Ferrers’ governess 
had taught me, and my boy Jack in there was a proof of the sys- 
tem’s excellent working, though of course no rule for ordinary 
children. 

“Could you write a couple of letters on that subject ? ” 

That, of course, no more than playing on the fiddle, I could not 
tell till I tried. 

“ Try, then,” said he, “and send the result to the office. You 
will find the address on the prospectus. If you can satisfy the 
editor he will give you as much employment as I daresay you 
will care to take.” 

When a man like Mr. Gifford assures you you can do a thing, 
it seems almost presumptuous to refuse to try. I said I would 
try, remarking : 

* After all I can only fail, and shall then be no worse off than 
before.” 

“The better, by a new experience,” he urged. It would only 
be teaching, he showed me, teaching by correspondence. 1 should 
get used to it soon, and could give it up whenever I liked, and so 
he went on, trying to talk away my diffidence, unheedful of the 
little moos Monty was giving in the next room, expressive of his 
opinion that the interview had lasted long enough, and threaten- 
ing disturbance if it encroached on the dinner hour. 

“You seem domesticated here,” he said with unconscious satire 
when presently he rose. 

“Yes, I shall stay. I like the place.” 

“ Like Leveson Street !” he ejaculated in amazed incredulity. 

“I know the people. I lodged here once before in happier 
days,” I said with a choking sigh. “ But I am only waiting till I 
see my way to transfer my nursery some twenty miles off in the 
country. It is bad for children to grow up with nothing but 
ugliness around them.” 

I spoke confidently, feeling Mr. Ruskin at my back. Mr. Gif- 
ford’s expression was curious, but my attention was distracted by 
a little wooden mannikin of Monty’s he was twirling absently and 
which I was afraid every moment would go snap. How should he 
know it was precious? Fearing from his silence I had spoken 
some piece of outrageous sentimentalism, I said plainly : 

“ Our means are very straitened, Mr. Gifford. It is not as if I 
could afford them comforts and change of air. My childhood was 
lived in the country; it was quite happy, yet we were poor 
people.” 

Here Jack’s fist, pounding energetically against the wall, gave 
such unequivocal evidence of the revolt within as cut short the 
discussion. Snap went the mannikin! The visitor, unconscious 
of the damage done, took leave, begging me not to trouble to call 
the domestic. 
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“That Indian servant of yours, by-the-way,” he remarked 
carelessly, “do you find him trustworthy, if I might ask ?” 

“Perfectly, so far. And if he were not I should keep him, to 
try and make him so. He was my husband’s attached servant in 
India, and came over to find me out. The poor creature has not 
a friend in the world.” 

“IT hope your charity will prove better bestowed than—than 
charity commonly is,” he said half-jestingly. But Lal Roy, 
it was clear, had not made a favourable impression in this 
quarter. 

“Nay,” said I seriously, “how can you speak against charity 
who have just gone out of your way to do me a charitable service 
in my need?” He laughed. “Believe me, you will do me a 
favour by accepting,” he declared lightly and pleasantly, and 
went. 

It was twenty chances to one, I felt, that I should not be able 
to write the required letter, but I had promised to do my best, 
so I passed that afternoon thinking what I should say; then at 
night got the children early to bed, drank several cups of strong 
tea with green in it, and sat down to my task as solemnly as if to 
perform some magic rite. 

Before long I began to feel that there was nothing remarkable 
under the moon but the Kindergarten system of education for 
infants. What good fairy was it that seemed to send me the 
right words faster than I could write them down? Was it the 
novelty, the emergency, the mysterious awe I stood in of the 
judgment of the unknown editor? Was it inspiration, or the 
green tea? I wrote fluently and eagerly without exactly knowing 
how, and when next morning I looked over the letter before 
posting it I thought, forgetting Mr. Gifford’s paradox, it was not 
so bad for a beginner. 

It brought back an order for a second on the same theme, a list 

of other subjects to select from, and a weekly arrangement as to 
terms for my services to the extent of three guineas a week. 
Which, as Jack could have told you, was a hundred and fifty a 
year. 
, Here was a ray of light indeed! The least I could do was to 
sit down at once and write off a few lines of very hearty thanks to 
Mr. Gifford, to whose timely intervention, and not to my superior 
talents in penmanship I knew full well, all this must be owing. 
He wrote back making light of his share in the matter, but 
enjoining me, should I find myself in the least difficulty, to apply 
to him. 

It would be uncandid not to tell you that my second letter 
cost me a world of trouble, and my third was written over 
oftener than I cared to count, before I dared think of it as done. 
Still the task at the outset presented no downright impossibility 
to zealous exertions, and I grudged no time or trouble either 
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to the material or the make of my letters. I was a very new 
broom indeed ! 

Charlotte, warm in approval, agreed the work was just what I 
wanted—a famous idea. It had occurred to her, too, only her 
notion had been to start herself a theatrical paper expressly for 
me to write in it. She had even tried to press Beattie Graves into 
partnership, an offer he had promptly and emphatically declined. 

Lady Hazlemere was delighted to hear I had made the first 
step towards carrying out my plan. She bought a dozen copies 
of the first number of Out of Town, and declared the Kinder- 
garten letter was the only thing in it worth reading. She meant 
to study the system seriously some day, when she had time. 

Little Gerty came to see us often, attended by her nurse and 
Charles the Positivist, the latter authorized to spend the interval 
in the British Museum, the place whither all good footmen hope 
eventually to go. Nurse, who had been in India, made friends 
with Lal Roy. They gossiped in the kitchen, whilst high romps 
went on above-stairs—Gerty careering wildly round the room 
driven in harness by Jack, Monty scuttling after on all fours; 
Gerty, at home a quiet, dainty little mouse, in my nursery far the 
most uproarious of the three. She was a sweet little dot, with 
winning ways like her mother, but more tender-hearted. No 
wonder her father was her slave. I had silent misgivings at 
times when I marked her delicate looks and pretty precocity, 
though due more to over-care than to natural weakliness. The 
little primrose was so very precious, it must be reared under glass. 
Out of doors, under the hedge, it would have thriven as a hardier 
growth. Then, as I watched them at their games, for sheer idle- 
headedness I dreamt of the better time coming, when I might 
perhaps be mistress of the little dairy-farm, as Lady Hazlemeret 
had suggested ; then I would have down Gerty to stay, and see if 
I could not get a rather “ faster” colour into her cheeks and more 
firmness into their substance. Twice treacherous day-dreams, 
sad to recall when you have not realized them, still sadder some- 
times when you have! 

Gerty’s lady-mother came now and then, and would have come 
oftener, but the children’s din tried her head unendurably. And 
the bare sight of our poor little hermitage made her melancholy 
for pity. She marvelled at Gerty’s extraordinary spirits—quite a 
new revelation to her of her little one’s character ; and it puzzled 
her sympathies to see me there busy, cheerful, active, and vigilant. 
I knew what she was thinking when she watched me half-admir- 
ing, half-compassionate—that such a life must in time turn any 
woman into a mere head-nurse, a sewing, washing, wringing, 
ironing, darning machine, given over to Martha-like ministrations 
and baby worship. Something too much of these already. 

She did not know, and how could I tell her, what I never told 
myself in so many words, how it was with me then; and that had 
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it not been for the daily task of keeping our little ménage afoot, 
that I must perform as certainly as I must breathe, for the sake of 
those fledgelings in the nest with me, if I had had nurses, footmen, 
and teachers to take their care off my hands and set my thoughts 
free to dwell on the past and unlock the depths of sorrow, I should 
iust have sat down and listened to the voice in me ever repeating 
“ James, James,” and broken my heart. 

Or, maybe, no. Who can tell? You cannot go down with 
sorrow to the grave fur the wishing; nor if you are to finish 
your course can you foretell if it will be with joy or with sadness. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW FACES. 


WueEN I think on how little we lived in those days and yet wanted 
for nothing I could suspect my own memory of romancing. Yet 
here was no miracle. Clip your life not only of finery, social 
amusements, luxury, leisure, but of all appetite for them, and 
see how your expenses go down. Some day, if the natural taste 
for pleasure came back which seemed to have left me for good, 
or the children grew too old to find real happiness in sailing paper 
boats in a bath, and the fiftieth iteration of Jack in the Beanstalk, 
then we should begin to fret under the narrowness of our lot and 
envy our neighbour, Mrs. Overtheway, an Indian civilian’s widow, 
her house and her servants, her victoria, her parties, and her 
children’s fairy-prince-like attire, the talk and the wonder of 
Leveson Street. 

We had more than one kindly visitor. Charlotte would plump 
down on us at odd hours, generally the children’s dinner hour, 
always in a hurry and unable to stay two minutes, and invariably 
stopping for sixty. Her powerful presence, voice, and manner 
awed my little people at first, but she brought Tiger, whom they 
worshipped, and who narrowly escaped being hugged to death in 
their embraces. I had no time to revisit The Chestnuts, but she 
had a tempting-sounding plan of installing me and my brood 
there in the summer holidays—when she would be absent on 
tour—as amateur caretakers, with whom even Tiger might be 
trusted. She had settled it all, her seven-league-boots imagina- 
tion overstepping all barriers and trampling down all obstacles 
your pigmy fancy might raise. 

Beattie Graves would drop in, bringing his wife Louisa’s card 
and kind messages, and entreaties, since her health forbade her 
paying calls herself, to come and see them at. Acanthus Lodge. 

He, too, would linger, diverting the children with his powers of 
facial mimicry, and always brimming over with the latest Albatross 
gossip—how Slater had bobbed up unabashed as predicted, and 
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was actually serving under him as stage-manager. “ Beattie 
Graves, whom he used to bully, now bullies him,” he gave out 
impressively, adding ruefully, “ or would like to. For,” dropping 
to a mysterious theatrical whisper, “ he’s got the whip-hand of me 
still, the dog! A confoundedly clever dog at his business; he’s 
always right, hang him! He'll not be serving long. He’s born 
to rule. Why, he’s no more moral scruple in him than a pot of 
porter!” 

Then there was Davenant, who had asked after me and was 

oing to call. “ Always going,” said Graves maliciously, “ like a 
church bell, but never goes.” And Annie, whose farewells were 
now over, till further notice; but she was acting nightly. “She 
doesn’t draw as she used,” said he, “ but en revanche she paints 
more than ever.” Tompkins, the husband, had settled down 
into some small business capacity at the theatre. “You never 
saw such a united pair,” he concluded, with an indescribable 
expression. 

Mr. Gifford must have said a very good word for me to that 
editor, since my course in that quarter had run as smooth as only 
fair words can make it. So many weeks elapsed, so many letters 
written, so much added to my store. And the correspondent had 
never yet been at a loss for something to tell, thanks to friends, 
high and low. Now it was Charlotte, who ensconced me in her 
empty box during the dress rehearsal of “ Zed ” at the Albatross ; 
now Francis Gifford, who sent special admission to an exhibition 
of Persian embroideries and stuffs; now Beattie Graves, who 
personally conducted me to see some trial display of the wonderful 
spectacular effects of a coming Shakesperian revival at a leading 
theatre ; now Lady Hazlemere, who initiated me into the working 
of a model Orphanage for Children, or a Convalescent Home, 
where she was presiding genius. 

Lal Roy, left to mount guard at home in my absence, put the 
London nursemaids to shame; less touchy and more careful he 
than any Susan Jane among them. No fear of his letting Monty’s 
sleepy head dangle, strangling fashion, out of the perambulator, 
or Jack stand to be frozen in an easterly blast, whilst their 
guardian angel gazed lovingly and long at the Dutch doll figures 
with excruciating waists, enshrined in the fashionable shop 
windows. He was as good as a child companion for them too, 
since his intellectual standing and Jack’s were in certain ways on 
a par. So the long winter weeks went by, and the mid-winter 
of trouble was not without its rays of winter sunshine. February 
wore on, and smutty snowdrops were sold about the streets; 
March began, and a few yellow crocuses began to show their 
heads in Charlotte’s garden. 

* Ah, Monty,” I soliloquized aloud, as I sat late one afternoon 
rocking him in my arms, “if all goes well for just a little longer, 
before the year is out you and I will go and hide in the country— 
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in the quiet and the fresh air—won’t we?” Monty was a little 
man of few words, but he crowed assent. 

I heard a reproachful sound of dissent, and looking round, saw 
my landlady, Mrs. Clarendon Hicks, who had come in and over- 
heard. “ Ah, miss,” she sighed (she forgot herself senselessly at 
times), “what are you in that hurry to leave for, high and dry 
and comfortable as you are here?” 

“T want to be quiet, Mrs. Hicks,” I said vaguely. 

“ And it’s just for next Christmas we’re promised the asphalte,” 
she replied literally. 

“‘T didn’t mean in that sense,” said I, with a nervous laugh. 

“ Well, take away the rattle outside, and tell me if the house 
isn’t quiet as a well. There’s Olave, now, says it’s too dull to be 
borne, and fretting to go out as a governess.” 

“ Olave wants to see the world, Mrs. Hicks,” I said. “Girls 
do. I’m nota girl. I’ve done with the world; I should like to 
be quiet—for life.” 

*For life’s a long time,” she sententiously said; “and the 
world hasn’t done with you yet, or I’m much mistaken. Why, 
you’re too young to be buried alive ; too young and much too—-— ” 

“ Hush,” I entreated, trying to stop her mouth or close my ears. 

“Well, no offence,” she resumed, in helpless apology; “ it’s 
your good fortune not your fault. Now, ma’am, will your pretty 
cherub come tome? Master Jack’s quite ready, he says.” 

She had invited both cherubim to tea with her downstairs. I 
consigned them to her care, and saw them go off in fine spirits, 
promising to join the little party by-and-by. My own day’s 
work, it so chanced, was not yet quite over. Somebody was 
coming to see me for whom I must wait; one of the Sisters of 
Charity from Lady Hazlemere’s Orphanage, who desired that a 
description of their work should appear in Out of Town, and 
were sending one of their number to supply some necessary bits 
and scraps of information. But she was late; and, left alone, I 
dropped into the arm-chair to rest. I had few such idle moments 
for thinking, and it was best so. You should not think, if you 
are bent upon acting. What could thinking bring me but an 
overpowering sense of a burning grief—of pain, which the cease- 
less activity need foreed on me might keep off somewhat but 
could not lessen. Time deadens sorrow, blunts the sharp edge of 
regret. It’s a truism; we see proof of it right and left, but still 
believe it will be different with ourselves. I could rather think that 
for me the worst was to come. There were moments when, as 
now, the truth seemed too hard to understand. Death, the 
commonest thing in nature, has always, to me, something of a 
preternatural occurrence, even when its approach is gradual and 
slow. A sudden thing in a distant country, that in a moment of 
time had cheated me out of my dearest possession, and shaken 
down the house of life we were building up together—the pain 
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of it, fully felt, confused thought and sense. I seemed to be two 
separate persons at once. There was Jack and Monty’s mother, 
with spirit and pluck alive in her, helping her to work for them 
early and late, keeping a cheerful countenance, and really 
gladdened, spite of all, sometimes, by the two glad little faces, 
the happy childish voices and laughter around her. And there 
was somebody else—the girl who had been James’s wife, and 
whom he had made very happy once, not long ago. 

I sprang from my reverie as Lal Roy opened the door to intro- 
duce a visitor. Collecting myself, I rose to receive the Sister of 
Charity I was expecting. So confidently had I looked for the 
nun-like figure at the door that I half started to see Mr. Gifford 
walk in instead. 

Our room presented its best face to visitors this afternoon. 
Speckless boards, bright fire on the hearth, fresh flowers, left that 
morning by Gerty, on the mantel-piece. I would not have 
exchanged it, I know, for the Dulleys’ three-storied abode of yore, 
with its mouldering Kiddermiusters, moth-eaten damask, and 
chill-striking, murky apartments. Both interiors, probably, would 
strike my present guest but as varieties of intolerable discomfort. 
A London bachelor acquires Oriental ideas of personal luxury. 
You appreciate such a one’s action in calling on you when you 
have nothing better to ask him ‘to step into than a clean kitchen. 
Still my next movement was‘one of plainspoken dismay. That 
he had come to tell me that Out of Town was going to stop 
appearing, or to stop payment, or to cashier its inexperienced 
lady-correspondent for some unimaginable blunder, seemed the 
most natural conclusion to jump to. 

Nothing of the kind, he assured me. Merely to assure himself 
I was not neglecting his injunction to apply to him in case of any 
difficulties met with in work to which I was new. 

There were two, as I could not deny, which were troubling me 
gr-atly. I wanted some books to refer to, and had no idea how 
to get them. My home library, as I pointed out, comprised on a 
single shelf, was cut out much on the good old Bible-and-Cookery- 
book pattern. And then—here was a really serious bugbear—surely 
the moment must already be at hand when the short list of subjects 
which I was competent to give account of would be exhausted. 

* Was that all?” he asked. He disposed of my fears in fewer 
words than it had taken me to express them. Books? Books 
could always be had. What books? Bobbins’ History of Lace, 
Potter on China, Dictionary of Costume ? 

He had them all three in his library, and would lend them with 
pleasure. Subjects? He named a dozen, obvious enough, yet 
that never would have occurred to me. As he was noting down 
the titles of the books in his memorandum Mrs. Clarendon Hicks 
came in, solemnly bringing cups of tea—an unheard-of piece of 
condescension on her part, had my guest but known! 
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Again I thanked him for all he had done, remarking : 

“You make light of your services, Mr. Gifford, but that doesn’t 
blind me to their worth.” 

He laughed, and changed the subject, asking if I still liked 
Leveson Street. 

“T try to,” I said. “Yet I am impatient for the day when I 
shall bid it good-bye for some little country nook of my own. I 
mean to try cottage farming, you know, by-and-by, on the tiniest 
scale, and as I shall look only for the tiniest protits, I may hope 
not to be disappointed.” 

“Is that your idea ?” he asked, with evident surprise, and just 
a touch of that light incredulity which plants misgivings in your 
mind. 

*T have set my heart upon it. Do you think I sha’n’t carry it 
out ?” 

* It sounds—ideal,” he said, with a dubious emphasis. 

“ But not impracticable,” I urged, uneasily. 

“ Well,” he returned, in a tone of light imperceptible raillery, 
“there’s nothing practicable or impracticable in itself, but think- 
ing or wishing can make it so. Circumstances create the ideal 
of our desire, you see, and circumstances change,” he added, 
definitively. 

* But we do not change with them,” I objected. 

“No, we only appear to, as fresh experience draws out fresh 
sides of our nature, of whose existence we could not know 
before.” 

“Do you think so?” I said. It’s the polite way of saying you 
don’t. 

“I give you the conclusions of experience,” he replied, 
unmoved ; but there was no levity in his tone just then. I fell 
back on the practical point, saying : 

“T have considered everything, and it seems to me the best 
thing I can do—quite the best, for the children.” 

“ But for yourself,” he suggested, after a pause. “ Are younot 
afraid of the solitude, the stagnating restriction of such a life, so 
cut off from human intercourse, the having no choice what faces 
you shall see ?” 

** Must it not be easier,” I said, “than to live on in the whirl of 
action and distraction in which you cannot, do not, want ever to 
join again? But perhaps "—I stopped, trying to steady my voice 
~-“perhaps you men cannot understand that... .” I got no 
further. It was he who the next moment spoke my thought for 
me. 

“ That there are recollections which seem as if they must ever 
stand between you and happiness in the ordinary human sense ?” 
His voice had a ring of bitter earnest in it as he let out, half- 
involuntarily, “ Men, too, may have reason to know that that is 
the price paid for any experience more than common.” 
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The sudden seriousness of flippant-seeming people—like a burst 
of feeling from the undemonstrative, a fit of frankness from the 
reserved—has a peculiar power to strike. I glanced up at the 
speaker, who stood leaning back against the fire-place, his eyes 
bent on the ground for a moment. 

The next, he came and took the chair near where I sat, resum- 
ing in his former tone of quiet sympathy, nothing in it to wound 
or jar or vex: 

Some one who filled a place in your fancy that can never be 
filled by another has ceased to be a personal influence in your life 
—a painful past that nothing can change, yet that incapacitates 
you from entering into the present or taking care for the future.” 

“Tt should not do that,” I said low, and bent down my head, 
so that my face should not be seen. Dusk had come on, but from 
a log of driftwood on the hearth shot out tongues of coloured 
flame that shone fitfully about the room and played on the walls 
with changing light. 

“It has done more,” he remarked contemplatively, “led many 
to desire to be quit of life altogether.” 

“ They have no children,” I said, inaudibly, as if to account to 
myself for it that in the very keenest of my sorrow I had never 
actually wished to die. 

* But for those who live on,” he continued, “it is not always 
for them to say what in the end they shall or shall not do.” 

I heard him vaguely, with some vague sense that his words 
were meant to soothe, as I sat silent and unhinged in the stil! 
twilight-time, once so pleasant, now always dreary and spectral, 
and that I had come to dread as a child dreads the dark. 

“ What is the matter?” he said, suddenly, as though watching 
my face some change in my colour or look had startled him. 

“ Nothing,” I answered, with an effort. “ But since I was ill, 
awhile ago, [ seem to have grown foolish—superstitious. Some- 
times, in these long evenings, the silence seems ghostly, the 
shadows on the wall take strange shapes; even the children’s toys 
on the shelves start none but queer and fantastic ideas, as if the 
tin soldier and little dancer might walk and talk if they chose, as 
in Andersen’s fairy tale.” 

To confess such a weakness is to cure it, sometimes. I had not 
thought of its effect on my listener. He bent forward and took 
both my hands, saying in a tone of grave kindness and marked 
concern, that. made the action seem natural : 

“Mrs. Romney—you must not let your mind play with brain 
fancies like these.” 

“T will not,” I said firmly. A great sob surged up, but spent 
itself somehow without a sound. I rose, lit the candles, and 
mechanically took up a bit of needlework on the table. Then, 
the better to recover myself, I made an attempt to renew the con- 
versation on the dry business theme, but his answers, careless and 
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distrait, seemed scarce given in earnest. Perhaps no man ever 
does take ladies’ work and business projects quite seriously. Yet 
mine were serious to me, as I was going to try to make him under- 
stand, when Lal Roy somewhat brusquely walked in upon us to 
announce the Sister of Charity at last. 

The sight of this lady, in conspicuously plain attire and a 
brilliant blue veil, brought Mr. Gifford’s visit to a summary close. 
I should like to have been left alone—to think. Talk had proved 
much more unnerving than silence, society than solitude. For 
some minutes I sat listening to the Sister’s chatter, scarcely 
catching the sense, gazing studiously at the face under the poke 
bonnet. A puzzle-headed feeling gaining hold of me as I looked, 
partly restored my balance by giving an entirely fresh turn to my 
thoughts. Then I decided that my brain must be giving way 
outright ; else, how was it that the Sister’s face and voice were as 
familiar to me as Jack’s ? 

I wondered on, caught by the enigma. Why, it was like com- 
ing on some old long-forgotten possession hidden away in a drawer, 
whose abrupt sight strikes like picture-writing—a whole story 
there. Quite suddenly I saw through it, and knew what the story 
was. 

“Miss Alice! Miss Dulley!” I cried out. She started, scared 
as though she thought I had gone mad. ‘“ Why, don’t you know 
me?” I continued. Her perplexity lasted leng enough to show 
how changed I must be. It cleared. Doubting still, and half- 
incredulous, she asked : 

** Elizabeth ? it’s impossible. Elizabeth Adams?” I shook my 
head. “Oh dear,” she said timidly, glancing at my mourning 
dress and wedding ring. ‘“ You have had trouble.” 

My husband’s name was known to her as that of the officer to 
whom her luckless brother owed a debt of gratitude, but the first 
notion of my connection with the matter came upon her now as a 
crowning surprise. She told me the latest chapter of their family 
history; it was almost cheerful. Tom, in Canada, had actually 
abstained from scrapes hitherto, and meant when he got his dis- 
charge to settle in the country, which he liked. The Rev. Barnabas, 
tardily, had answered to his name. A maiden lady with means 
had wooed and married him, with the happiest results to all. 
Miss Alice, who had quickly tired of her new country home, was 
glad to be free to accompany a lady-friend to the Orphanage, 
where for six months she had been staying and seemed well 
content. She had neither the strength for nursing nor the head 
for teaching, but made herself useful in light errands such as that 
which had brought her to me. I told my own story briefly, then 
asked if I were really so altered as to be past recognition. 

“ Now I recollect,” she said, “ you always had that bright hair. 
I never saw fair hair so bright. You are the same and yet you 
have grown another creature. You are like our picture of St. 
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Clara at the Orphanage. You must come there some day and see 
our children.” 

“Now you shall see mine,” said I; as I heard them come 
scrambling upstairs, bursting into the room the next minute— 
Monty radiant, glorious, in an adorable humour—eager to 
volunteer all his six words, and show off all his infant accomplish- 
ments for the visitor’s entertainment. But Jack, who had been 
out of sorts all day, now the fun was over, sulked; flushed, tired 
and unhappy, he came and hid his face in my lap—his hand 
was burning hot. 

“ What is the matter, little man?” I said, lifting him on my 
knee. He clung on to me in a way most unlike his usual in- 
dependence, and then finding this of no avail, suddenly burst out 
crying. Miss Dulley smiled that I seemed uneasy— she imagining 
that all children cried, as hyenas laugh, for a pastime—an old 
wives’ fable, as the babies would soon tell us if they could. She 
left, promising to come and see us again very soon. 

The boy ailed all night, and next day was in the hands of the 
doctor, who pronounced him sickening for scarlet fever. He asked 
where the child had been. When I named South Kensington he 
remarked with a satisfied air, as if the discovery made amends for 
all, “Ah, that accounts. There’s a regular epidemic broken out 
down there.” And toa note that I dashed off to Lady Hazlemere 
to warn Gerty off our premiises, came back the reply that her 
little girl was poorly, she feared with the same complaint ; but 
all was going favourably, so, at least, said Dr. Prime, the renowned 
West End practitioner whoattended them. She insisted on send- 
ing this worthy to see Jack. 

I had two patients soon. Isolation is for rich people, and here it 
was not to be thought of. Besides, said the doctor consolingly, 
it was probably too late to save Monty. The proof came quickly, 
and there followed for me a day-and-night struggle of desperate 
grappling wit’: what I should call the real Woman’s Question, 
of how to make one pair of hands do the work of six. Lal Roy, by 
the doctor’s advice and contrivance, was sent out of the house 
awhile. Mrs. Clarendon Hicks was compassionate, but dared not 
so much as post a letter for me. I should have been quite alone 
but for Miss Alice, who had heard how matters stood and came 
now and then. The fever had appeared at the Orphanage; she 
being among those set aside to help with the patients was per- 
mitted when she went out to come and see mine. Her visits 
enabled me to snatch an hour or two’s sleep in the day time— 
sleep which yet afforded no respite from the preying anxiety: 
haunting apprehensions of what worse might befall the three of 
us if I fell ill and were unable to keep to the fore any longer. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE END OF A LIFE. 


THE scourge passed from our door, leaving us more frightened 
than hurt. When the West End doctor paid his promised call, it 
was only to congratuate me on my little people’s easy escape and 
compliment me on th-ir superbly healthy constitutions. Jack 
was on his legs again already, and Monty not too ill thoroughly 
to relish the extra spoiling and petting showered upon him. But 
when I asked after Gerty Dr. Prime’s face took a disquieting 
expression. ‘“ Hers is a very serious case,” he said plainly, “and 
the worst of it may yet be to come; but I think—I hope—we 
shall pull her through.” 

Three days passed, and I heard nothing more. I had no mes- 
senger to send, and I could not leave my children’s hospital. On 
the fourth afternoon came Miss Alice, urging me to go out for a 
turn and an hour’s fresh air, declaring I looked fagged to death. I 
could leave the convalescents—the one asleep, and the other 
painting a flock of white wooden sheep purple and red—in her 
charge for a little time. 

Time enough for me to go to Kensington and back, having 
made sure that all was going well there, as with us. I had not 
put my foot out of doors for ten days. 

The air was reviving, but the week of sleepless exertion and 
anxiety before the open door of terrible ifs had left me unstrung 
and ready to take fright at shadows. My mind was full of the 
sad fears Dr. Prime’s words seemed to warrant for Jack’s little 
playfellow, and a sense of the irretrievable havoc, the blighting 
consequence her loss might bring into tnat household rose up and 
sat on me like a nightmare as I came in sight of Prince’s Gate. 

I hesitated to approach, scarcely dared ring, and when Charles, 
pale and pensive, presented himself, feared to speak the question 
I had come on purpose to ask. 

With a philosophic calm and dry superiority that put you to 
shame, he volunteered the news that the little girl was much 
better this morning, adding a few particulars. 

For three days there had been the gravest alarm. but this 
morning a favourable change had set in, and the doctor had left 
at two, declaring her out of danger. He was to call again at 
half-past six. Would I come in? Her ladyship was resting, but 
he thought she or Lord Haziemere would like to see me pre- 
sently, if I could wait. 

So I waited in the daintily-decorated drawing-room, half- 
ghastly to-day in its exquisite prettiness—like a dead beauty in 
her bail dress—bearing signs of the suspensicn of social life and 
pleasant leisure. No time, no heart, this long while, in master or 
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mistress to taste the sweets of wealth and culture. Symmetri- 
cally tidy, painfully neat, not a volume out of its place, not a 
chair out of the straight line, the jonquils and hyacinths drooping 
—everything telling of relaxed attention and the avoidance of 
visitors. 

By-and-by I heard steps descending from the floor above, and 
Gerty's father came in to me, outwardly composed and cheerful, 
doing his best to appear as if he were not thoroughly unhinged 
by the ordeal he had gone through—the stiain of imminent 
anticipation of extreme calamity, from which, on its removal, the 
mind recovers as slowly as the body from half-drowning or suffoca- 
tion. For him at this moment nothing existed but his child— 
no room in his mind but for the supreme fact that her existence 
was preserved. 

“JT have heard the good news,” I said. “You come to con- 
firm it?” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, hastily, “ Gerty is doing well; she is 
still asleep, and the fever is going down rapidly. I have just been 
to inquire, and to tell Mabel.” He stopped, drew a deep breath, 
and then added in a lower tone—“ But she has been very ill. 
Only yesterday at this time we scarcely thought we should save 
her, Mrs. Romney.” 

He could speak of it now ; look down and measure the precipice 
now that the frail bridge had been crossed, tell the too common 
tale through to its hardly-wrung happy ending. 

* Poor Mabel is quite knocked-up,” he said, when by-and-by I 
asked after his wife. “She could not leave Gerty; we had two 
nurses, but the child was difficult to manage, and would take 
neither food nor medicine from any hand but her mother’s. 
Mabel succeeded when the rest failed, and would never leave the 
room for a moment.” 

She had had her reward. During those critical hours when the 
child’s life hung on a thread, and a moment’s relaxation, dul- 
ness, weariness, want of resource in the watcher, might turn the 
seale, her self-command and tact had never failed, kept off 
defeat till nature’s forces came round to her side, and danger, 
humanly speaking, was over. 

Dr. Prime, coming presently, after looking in at his still 
sleeping patient upstairs, brought down the anticipated good 
report. He was an inveterately cheerful personage; it was a 
penance to him ever even to seem otherwise than jocose. With 
hearty alacrity he became his sanguine self again. 

“Glad to see you, Mrs. Romney,” he began. “Little men 
getting all right ? Ah, they let you off cheaply, the youngsters. 
It has been another affair here.” 

He east an expressive side-glance at his patient’s father, drew 
a long breath, sat down, and, for form’s sake, wrote a prescrip- 
tion. 
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“You are quite satisfied with her to-night?” inquired Lord 
Hazlemere anxiously, as the physician rose. 

“More than satisfied. Tell her ladyship she may be quite 
easy—let her get some rest—she must want it. She has been in- 
valuable. Her courage and cleverness added what no doctor can 
supply—nor one nurse in a thousand—and it was all needed ”"— 
with a significant nod. “ Now you may be perfectly happy about 
the little girl, and be thinking of packing her off to the country 
before we are many weeks older. Let her run wild all the 
summer—that’s what she wants. Good evening—lI shall look in 
again at ten, just to content you—there’s not the slightest 
occasion.” 

Lord Hazlemere asked me to go up to his wife’s room, just to 
see her before leaving. The door was ajar, she was lying dressed 
on the bed, with her eyes half closed; she did not move, but just 
turned them towards the door as I entered, saying dreamily : 

“Who is it? You?” and she put out herhand. “ Are you 
not afraid? Oh, I forgot,” confusedly. * You have been through 
it, too. Are your boys better? They must be, or you would not 
be here.” 

“ They are getting well quite fast,” said I. “ Jack sends Gerty 
her favourite little white mouse out of the Noah’s ark she gave 
him—‘to keep for her own.’ He insisted on my taking it.” 

“ How pretty of him!” she said. “Gerty has a perfect passion 
for Noah’s arks. Nurse says Charles the Positivist is distressed at 
her addiction to such a superstitious toy,” and she laughed 
faintly; “it is quite strange to be able to joke again, but one 
wants to. Sit there,” motioning me to a chair by her bedside. 
* You have heard all about Gerty, and what an awful fright we 
have had.” 

“Tt is over now,” said I, thankfully. 

“ Somehow I was never so much frightened as the others,” she 
remarked. “Poor John lost his head utterly; he was quite 
broken down last night, and Dr. Prime and the nurses were very 
hopeless. I did not feel as they did. And the poor little thing 
seemed to fancy having me near her ; and was quieter and more 
tractable when I was there.” 

“ Dr. Prime says you saved her,” I observed. 

“That was magnanimous for a doctor,” she said, with a smile. 
“ John said so too, just now, when he was here. But I think 
none of us just now know very well what we are talking about. 
Well, I must go back, after breakfast. Is it breakfast time yet ? ” 

“It is seven o’clock in the evening,” I said, watching her, and 
thinking her face had changed even since I came in. 

She stared at me, then tried to laugh. “Am [I talking 
nonsense? My head is gone, as it does go, directly it isn’t 
wanted. I feel quite silly. Have I been asleep—dreaming it 
all, then?” 
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“No dream,” said I, cheerfully. “I saw Dr. Prime, and he 
spoke as favourably as you could possibly wish.” 

“ About Gerty—yes,” she seemed absent, only half awake. 
Presently she looked up, completely puzzled. 

“ Was John here just now?” she inquired. 

“Certainly he was. He left you to come downstairs to me.” 

Again she closed her eyes, half smiling, happily, as in her sleep. 
So - lay for a few minutes, then roused herself, saying 

“] must get up and dress. Would you please ring? Did you 
not say it was seven? We dine at half-past.” 

I urged her not to think of rising—to rest whilst she could. 

* No, no,” she persisted. “I think if we sit down to dinner as 
usual to-night, I shall feel that our trouble is really over. Poor 
John has had lonely meals enough lately.” 

But when she tried to stand, she was dizzy, and forced to lie 
down again. I made her promise, when the maid came, to go to 
bed at once. She complained slightly of her throat and her 
head. 

“ Of course you must go back to your own fever patients,” she 
said, listlessly, when, reluctantly, I bade her good-night. ‘ Poor 
thing, how tired you look. I suspect my fatigues have been a 
mere trifle to yours. Good-night, good-bye. If I am too busy to 
write myself, nurse shall, to tell you the good news.’ 

Her husband came out to meet me on the stairs, and took me 
to the hall door. I said: 

“1 think when Dr. Prime comes to-night, he should see Lady 
Hazlemere. She is far from well.” 

“It is the fatigue,” he said, quickly, “ that has over-taxed her 
nervous system—she is feeling it now.” 

“No more than that, I hope,” said I. “Still, I am sure he 
ought to see her.” 

“That he certainly shall,” he replied, but loth, in the first 
moments of relief from a mortal fear, to admit the approach of a 
new pressure. 

But I went home with anxieties shifted, not lessened. 

The promised note came two days later. My home terrors 
were now well over-past. There was Jack, clamouring against 
being still kep tindoors, Monty’s trooper’s appetite the uppermost 
surviving sign in him of his recent indisposition, and myself 
hugging, so to speak, the recovered sense of security, when came 
news from Prince’s Gate that cast a shadow over my thankful 
rejoicing. Gerty was recovering apace, and would soon be con- 
valescent. But Lady Hazlemere had been sharply attacked by 
the complaint in one of its mysterious, suppressed, diphtheritic 
forms, and her condition was causing some anxiety. The morrow 
brought a better account. She had a fancy to see me, if I could 
come. 

Once more Miss Alice took my place in the nursery. This 
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time, as I went, I reasoned down black fears, as they arose. 
Gerty, not a week ago, had been in far greater danger, who was 
now playing with her doll. I saw her in her nursery that day, 
the pale, pretty little mite, delicate-looking as a bit of blown 
glass, but mending apace, and safe on the highroad to perfect 
recovery. 

Lady Hazlemere was not worse, the day’s report was negatively 
favourable. Dr. Prime’s optimism—her unbroken spirit, kept up 
the instinctive confidence that had very slight foundation. I 
stayed with her through the long afternoon, taking, at her wish, 
the place of the nurse. She could suffer with heroism, as she 
had shown. All hoped that now she had got through the worst 
of the attack, and the prostration it left, remedies would surely 
remove. But I saw it increasing, as I lingered late, every hour 
confirming the fear that the illness, coming upon a delicate, over- 
strained constitution, had left her without the needful power to 
rally. I waited, unwilling to leave without some assurance that 
the promised improvement had begun. 

Instead, towards evening, the change I saw in her face, her 
colour, her look, struck me with a chill of despair. I glanced at 
her husband who had come in, and wondered if he saw it too. 

Something had entered his mind and hers at the same moment, 
and they felt that their thoughts had met—something less, and 
yet more, than human certainty. 

They never knew they were going to be separated. She had 
always believed she would recover; he was convinced of it. That 
very morning she had been talking of where they would go for 
change of air when she got well. Ifthe truth came home to 
them now—it was but as’a passing surmise that they were 
wrong, and that this that was approaching might be the end of 
their life together. 

It is then that the retrospect suffers an utter, an incredible 
change, when, from an uncompleted thing, a part, it suddenly 
becomes a whole, on which a seal has been set, and to the good 
or ill of which you can add nothing nor take away anything 
again. 

_ her who was passing away, the sense of it pressed lightly, 
her hold already slackened on human things—human rights and 
wrongs, pains and pleasures. Self-accusation, the torments of 
remorse, are for the one left behind, when the time for doing 
well or ill is past, and death casts its revengeful backward spell 
of often undeserved self-reproach. 

Such a feeling of self-distrust and compunction as haunted him 
now was foreign to her own nature; but she knew him well 
enough to read on his face the thought that had passed, together 
with other hopes and fears. 

He had not spoken, except to utter her name, “ Mabel!” The 
distress in his tone brought her back to clearer consciousness—she 
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roused herself to whisper, and in her smile was a touch of some- 
thing almost of faint tender amusement. 

“You have been divinely good to me. And I—TI have given 
you Gerty. She will make you happy now.” 

Soon after, she fell into a heavy sleep. She never regained 
consciousness, sinking from exhaustion into a long insensibility 
that could have but one end. On the Sunday morning she died. 

Many better wives and mothers have been snatched away whose 
loss has been less felt, and left a less painful blank than did hers 
in the lives into which, nevertheless, she had brought bitterness 
as well as blessing. She had been loved out of reason—and it 
had cost those who loved her dear—yet in their disenchantment 
there was something that forbade indifference, and gave an almost 
morbid keenness to the regret felt for her by those who regretted 
her at all. Perhaps it was well for Lord Hazlemere that a passing 
fresh alarm for his child—from whom precaution had failed to 
keep some dim childish notion of what had occurred, retarding her 
convalescence—forced off his mind from the life that was lost to 
the little existence that henceforth would be still more inextricably 
bound up with his own. 

A life cut short, yet not wasted. In some sort she had well 
fulfilled her woman's destiny—to give life and to preserve it. 

The world’s judgments could not hurt her now. Perhaps that 
was why they were so inclement and outspoken. She was no 
favourite in society—a brilliant failure, they cailed her. The old 
squall of scandal had blown over long ago, leaving only a vague 
general impression to her disparagement which, so long as she 
moved in society, her personal charm held in check. She and 
her husband passed for a curiously ill-assorted couple, who, by 
some miracle, had contrived to get on together. He, a pattern 
of sober masculine wisdom, she a creature of crazes. Once her 
craze was for flirting; she tired of that; then for reforming 
the Irish; then for wstheticism; then for School Boards and 
slumming. Poor Lord Hazlemere! Such a good man! 

Three weeks later the Prince’s Gate mansion was shut up. The 
owner had taken his little girl away into the country to a 
relative’s house in a quiet part of Hampshire, whence from time 
to time he continued to write me word of Gerty’s progress. Some 
day they may come back to the London world ; but not to the old 
house in Prince’s Gate. This was shortly put up for sale, in 
accordance with his fixed determination, of which he told me, that 
if ever they returned to settle in town it should be under some 
new roof. 


(To be continued.) 








A JOLLY GOOD THRASHING. 


(COPYRIGHT. ] 





ANY people are in the habit of assuring their friends that 
they “enjoy very poor health,” not meaning by this asser- 
tion to express contentment with their condition, but the contrary. 
When I, however, tell you that I once had a jolly good thrashing, 
there is a special intention in every word of the phrase. The 
castigation was jolly, because I thoroughly relished every blow as 
it fell on my body; and it was good, because it saved my life. 
The circumstances in which I took this very unusual form of 
gratification were as follows: 

I was living at Trimurtigherry, where I had a small cotton 
cleaning and pressing factory. The cotton grown from indigenous 
seed in that district has but a poor staple, and, in fact, is a crop 
only cultivated on soils which are considered too poor for cereals. 
‘This inferiority of quality naturally deterred shippers from placing 
orders freely with me; and in the hope of demonstrating to the 
ryots the advantage of paying more attention to the industry, 
I procured a variety of seed ben America, and formed a small 
model plantation near my bungulow. 

It succeeded very well, and as the balls ripened, I used carefully 
to gather them myself, in order to keep the different kinds distinct, 
and to test the yield. 

I was engaged one morning in this manner, and was in the act 
of plucking some pods off a tree, when I felt a sharp bite on my 
right wrist. At the same instant I saw a snake drop to the 
ground and writhe rapidly away. I noticed a bright yellow line 
on each side of the upper surface of the reptile’s head convergent 
on the snout, and I feared, only too justly, that I had been bitten 
by a tic-polonga, the daboia Russellii, one of the most common 
of venomous snakes. If anything were needed to confirm my 
misgivings, it was supplied by a glance at my injured wrist. 
A look was sufficient, and I instantly knew that the wound had 
been inflicted by a poisonous serpent. 

There is an unmistakable indication of the nature of snake-bites, 
the non-poisonous being marked by the teeth of the animal 


thus: 


whereas poisonous ones are distinguished by two punctures in 
this manner ( ,, ). The two fatal marks where the creature’s 
fangs had pierced my skin were only too plainly visible. 

“At least my destroyer shall not escape,” I thought, and 
springing forward, I crushed the snake, which proved to be a tic- 
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polonga, under my heel, just as it was reaching a crevice in 
the earth, where it would have been safe. 

Revenge was certainly my primary impulse in killing the 
reptile, but I had a secondary object, which was to ascertain its 
age and size, as the consequences attendant on a poisonous snake- 
bite are materially affected thereby. The tic-polonga attains a 
length of fifty inches, and death generally rapidly supervenes on 
the bite of a full-grown specimen, especially if the wounded part 
happen to be one of the extremities, such as a finger or toe which 
can be fairly seized between the animal’s jaws. The venom is in 
that case injected deeply into the flesh, and commingling at once 
with the blood, is rapidly diffused through the veins and arteries, 
and reaching the heart, paralyzes the action of that organ. But if 
the part attacked present a wider surface, so that the epidermis 
may perhaps only be abraded and the subcuticle remain unpierced, 
the chances of remedial measures proving efficacious are greatly 
increased, while the consequences of any wound inflicted by a 
daboia of not more than twenty or twenty-four inches may 
generally be counteracted. 

The degree of danger from snake-bite also depends considerably 
on several other conditions, such as the health of the patient ; 
whether the snake has recently made a meal or bitten any other 
object, in which case it will have exhausted its poison glands; 
and, finally, the time of day, asin the early morning, when the air 
is raw and chilly, a snake is languid, and will strike with compara- 
tively little energy, whereas during the heat of the day it is 
active and generally very fierce. 

The circumstances of my case seemed decidedly against me. 
The tic-polonga I had killed was at least thirty inches long, and 
therefore capable of inflicting a mortal wound; it was fasting, and 
its poison glands must consequently have been fully charged 
at the moment it bit me— it was after nine o’clock, and a very hot 
day, and the bite on my wrist was deep. The only point in 
my favour was that I was in excellent health. I knew the awful 
gravity of my situation, and was aware that unless some remedies 
were applied immediately, I should certainly be dead in three 
quarters of an hour at the longest. 

There was no surgeon or apothecary within fifteen miles of my 
factory, but I fortunately had some knowledge of the proper 
method of dealing with such cases as my own, having once seen a 
ryot being treated for snake-bite by the remedies I proposed 
to apply to myself, only I remembered with melancholy interest 
that the unfortunate Hindoo had died, notwithstanding the un- 
remitting exertions made to save his life. 

The treatment for snake-bite is ligature of the limb above the 
wound, free incision, sucking, cauterization, bathing the wound 
with ammonia, and taking ammonia or brandy internally. Remem- 
bering these directions, I rushed into the bungalow and made a 
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very efficient tourniquet with a walking-stick and a wet towel, 
which I passed round my fore-arm, effectually stopping the cir- 
culation. I also summoned my boy Veerapen to my assistance, 
and as I had no ammonia in the house,I ordered him to open 
a bottle of brandy with all speed. Whilst sory ag was getting 
the cognac, I slashed my wrist freely all round the injured part 
with my pocket-knife, particularly probing the punctures made by 
the serpent’s fangs, and as the blood spurted freely from the 
wound I sucked it with the vigour and desperation of a man who 
knows that a delay of only a quarter of a minute in eliminating 
the virus from his system may seal his doom. 

I noticed with horror that my arm was swelling rapidly, and I 
began to experience a difficulty in respiration, which I knew was a 
most unfavourable symptom. Some powerful excitant was necessary 
immediately to counteract the effect of the poison, yet it seemed 
as though Veerapen would never bring the brandy, and I called 
wildly to him to come to me. He ran into the room witha bottle 
of the precious liquor in his hand, but in his confusion he could 
not find a corkscrew, and he was too much dazed and terrified by 
my misfortune to think of the ready expedient of knocking off 
the neck of the bottle. However, I soon sent it flying, and 
pouring out half a tumbler of brandy, I drank it at a gulp. 

The spirit revived me, and thus nerved to renewed action, I bade 
Veerapen call the cook to bring some burning sticks from the 
kitchen. With one of these glowing firebrands I seared my 
bleeding and quivering flesh, never flinching under what in 
ordinary circumstances would have been excruciating agony, but 
rather cherishing the pain which was a possible means of saving 
my life. But I feared my case was past all help, for I was sensible 
that the contractions of my heart were growing very feeble, and 
respiration became more and more difficult. 

I felt the keenest anguish, and I knew that there remained only 
one final stage, that of falling into a faint before death supervened. 

Just as my senses were deserting me,I was able to clutch 
the bottle of brandy, and once more poured out a large quantity 
into the glass. With an effort I just managed to raise it to 
my lips, and quaffed the re-quickening spirit, which acted on my 
prostrated nerves like a magic draught. 

I rallied; and with a fierce determination to live, I braced 
my senses together for a final struggle with the potent poison 
which was now coursing like liquid fire through every vein in my 
body. The brandy had no intoxicating results, its ordinary effects 
being neutralized by the virus in my body. The giant Alcohol 
had for once to combat with a rival mightier than himself, and 
my life depended on the issue of the struggle. 

Knowing I might at any moment lapse into the fatal comatose 
state, I hastily gave my instructions to Veerapen and the cook 
while my mind remained clear. I directed them to hold me by 
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my arms, one on either side, to keep me walking about, and on 
no account to suffer me to lie down or go to sleep. I explained to 
Veerapen that my life depended on my being kept awake, and 
I ordered him to check the fatal drowsiness by thrashing me with 
my own horse-whip if necessary, and not to spare it. 

Veerapen armed himself with the whip as ordered, and he and 
the cook began marching me up and down the room. An over- 
whelming faintness soon came upon me, from which a further 
large dose of brandy failed to rouse me, and I should have gone 
to sleep as I walked, had not Veerapen then administered a sharp 
cut across my calves. 

The pain stung me into activity, and I turned upon my servant 
with an amount of fury which caused him to retreat in hot haste. 
But remembering why the blow was given, I thanked him for 
it, curbing my passion and telling him to resume his cure of me. 
1 begged him, no matter what my present anger might be, to 
continue, by the severe means I had placed in his hands, to 
prevent my falling asleep, as I would handsomely reward him if he 
saved my life. 

I cannot recollect all that passed; but Veerapen told me that I 
alternately commanded and entreated with tears in my eyes to be 
allowed to go to sleep if only for a minute, but that the only 
attention he paid to my threats or entreaties was to lay on all the 
harder with the whip. 

The blows roused me from my state of torpor for a few minutes 
only at a time, but during these intervals of consciousness I 
thoroughly relished the cure I was voluntarily undergoing, and 
experienced a positive pleasure in feeling the stinging cuts 
showered on my back, arms and legs by my lusty attendant. 

The struggle for life was protracted, but gradually the pul- 
sations of my heart became more regular, the load which had 
oppressed my breathing was slowly lifted from my chest, the fatal 
yearning for sleep rolled away, and I knew the mortal risk was over. 

Perhaps Veerapen had a few old scores to pay off—anyhow, 
he discharged his duty so thoroughly that by the time I was out 
of danger I was black and blue from head to foot, but I bore him 
no grudge for these striking marks of his fidelity. 

I know I consumed a great deal of brandy, but I did not think 
I had finished as much as six bottles. Veerapen, however, assured 
me I had not only taken that quantity, but had wished to 
have more, only he had refused to let me have it. He produced 
half-a-dozen “ gentlemen-commoners ” as vouchers to his assertion, 
and if he and the cook had not grossly exceeded the limits of 
sobriety that night, I might have been persuaded that I alone had 
swallowed a full gallon imperial measure of old cognac. As it 
was, I formed an opinion that my worthy servitors had been 
drinking my very good health and speedy recovery, and I did not 
reprove them for the jollification on such an occasion. 
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I gave my faithful boy twelve months’ pay, and to the cook, six, 
as a reward for their timely services. I do not think anything 
could induce me to part with Veerapen, or Veerapen to leave me 
as long as I remain in the country, and I shall give him a 
pension for life when I finally retire from India. 

The effects of the poison did not altogether disappear for some 
time, but manifested themselves at intervals in muscular spasms, 
which were very painful and accompanied by great depression 
of spirits. Time, however, cures all things, and I am to-day 
as sound as though I had never been within an ace of losing my 
life through the bite of a tic-polonga. 


NIPPED IN THE BUD. 
A RAILWAY ROMANCE. 


I WONDER how it happens that I was always so ready to fall 

in love? For one thing my parents made a runaway match 
of it, after only once meeting, and that at a ball. Then again 
my father died soon after my appearance, and my mother consoled 
herself with the circulating library. The blessedness of love was 
thus early impressed on me—indeed, I believe my first religious: 
instruction consisted in learning by heart Solomon’s praise of 
woman. My earlier efforts at falling in love hardly met with the 
success I had been led to expect from the story-books; in fact I 
was hardly ever able to speak to the charmer. None of those 
happy occasions for rescuing her from unforeseen peril, or even 
for picking up her handkerchief happened, leading me to doubt 
that special Providence, so largely drawn on by my chosem 
romancers. But I hoped against hope. 

My twenty-first birthday put me in possession of a comfortable 
independence, of which I took advantage, by leaving home and 
living in lodgings. A latch-key (hitherto a never-to-be-mentioned 
luxury) had its charms, and also my mother had latterly turned 
from sentiment to religion. Of parsons I never was an admirer, 
notwithstanding their intimate connection with the marriage 
service. And one of them, together with my mother, had 
recently decided to play the passive part in that service. 

One fine Saturday morning I was strolling up and down 
Paddington Station, having resolved to spend the week-end 
snaring the wily roach from a punt, on which boat, in my opinion, 
builders have never improved. In what other craft, I ask, can 
you have a comfortable chair? I hada few minutes to wait, and 
was wandering aimlessly about, when I turned and came face to 
face with the most beautiful creature I ever saw, that is, till I 
met the present Mrs.Smith. She was tall and fair, quite divinely 
80, as some one remarks. She had on a close-fitting dress of dark- 
blue serge, and——but I will spare the reader any further rhap- 
sodies. With her was an old gentleman, her father obviously. 
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‘One quiet glance of her eyes finished me completely ; if grovel- 
ling on the ground could have won her, I would have grovelled ; 
perhaps I could display my valour and knock somebody down—a 
porter, say, or the old gentleman. On second thoughts, it seemed 
injudicious to do either. The old gentleman was her father, 
and the porter—well, he was as big as I was. Something, 
however, must be done. Mentally I passed in review all the 
methods of becoming acquainted with the heroine adopted by 
the heroes of my pet novels, but in all these cases Venus seemed 
to have acted as beneficent Providence, while for me there was no 
such fairy godmother. No raving maniac dashed on the station ; 
the old gentleman had lost neither his purse nor his tickets; I 
‘didn’t get a chance to chime in anyhow. At last they took their 
seats in the train I was going by. Happy thought, I would see 
where they got out, and track them home. “John,” I said to 
myself, “you are a man of sound common sense, the idea is 
worthy of you.” As I was mentally congratulating myself, their 
compartment filled up, and I had to content myself with the 
next. However, I secured a corner on the up-side, and so 
insured my seeing them as they left the train. As we steamed 
out of the station I leant back and gave myself up to meditation. 
The first-class carriages on the G.W.R. are very comfortable, the 
sunshine was delightful, and my cigar was super-excellent. 
Brighter and brighter grew the castles in the air, the wedding- 
day was fast approaching, when I was rudely awakened. “ Tickets, 
please.” There was a porter standing over me, and fumbling 
hastily for my ticket, I asked him where we had got to. 
“ Reading,” was his answer, so I paid the excess on my ticket 
and dashed out of the carriage. My worst fears were realized ; 
they had left the train, but where? The guard could give me no 
information. There was nothing for it but to curse my stars and 
get back as fast as I could. This, I found, could not be for an 
hour, so I wandered into Reading, fuming. The place had no 
attractions for me, even the thought of biscuits was without 
charm. On my way back to the station I was startled by a huge 
slap on the back. It was the last straw, my temper could hold 
out no longer. I turned round, prepared to curse bitterly, and 
found my assailant to be none other than my dear old friend 
Brown. After the first greetings, I seriously warned him against 
the evil practice of saluting a friend by a slap on the back. It is 
practically staking your reception on the chance of your friends 
being in a good temper. Brown and I, while at school, had been 
the closest of chums, and when he went on to Oxford, we had 
always continued our friendship by meeting in the vacs. He 
was always a somewhat quiet and reserved youth, and for this 
reason, perhaps, had been the confidant of all my sentimentalisms 
in days gone by. Latterly our correspondence had flagged ; except- 
ing his ordination, I knew nothing of him since he had left 
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Oxford, now four years ago. It turned out he was going by the 
same train as myself. So as soon as we were off, we at once 
entered into details of what had happened since our last meeting. 
He, it appeared, was just married, and had a good living near S——, 
which had come to him through the influence of his father-in-law. 

* You used to beat me hollow,” he said, “at falling in love, 
hence I am much surprised that I am the first to turn married 
man. You must come down and see my wife, and the new 
parsonage. I had great trouble with the diocesan board,” he was 
going on, but seeing the blankness stealing over my face, he 
refrained. “And you,” he continued, “what is your latest 
adventure in the falling-in-love line ?” 

In the fulness of my heart I there and then told him all that 
weary afternoon’s exploits, with many raptures about her divine 
beauty. He laughed consumedly, far more I thought than the 
humour of the story merited. Finally he apologized, and, still 
gasping, explained that he knew the young lady perfectly well 
from my description—in fact, would be glad to introduce me any 
time. The train then stopped at S——, where Brown was to get 
out, but before he did so, I had overwhelmed him with thanks, 
and accepted an invitation to come and dine on Tuesday, there to 
meet my charmer. 

* No thanks, no thanks,” his last words were, “thank me when 
it is all over.” 

I fear I did some mad things in that empty compartment, and 
what old Joe, my fisherman, thought of me the next day, I can only 
dimly conjecture. Coming down trom one of my loftiest air castles, 
I happened to remark that I didn’t seem to be catching much. 

“No,” he replied, “ we arn’t a-catching much. You sez you's 
a-fishing for roach, but if any gentleman was to arsk me, why, I 
should say as how you was fishing for perch. Lor bless me, there 
he goes again.” 

Though aware of this (from Joe) withering sarcasm, I am 
afraid I did not improve much, my day-dreams were far too sweet. 
Fishing is the best method of doing nothing, and enjoying it, I 
am acquainted with ; that is, real fishing, from a punt or from the 
bank in a quiet place ; none of your break-neck scrambling after 
salmon or trout. But let me hasten to the end. In this way I 
managed to pass the Sunday and Monday. On Tuesday I 
hastened to town, selected my most approved suit, and made a 
most careful toilet. At six that evening I was ringing the bell 
of the parsonage at S——. 

I was shown into a room, the servant telling me that Mr. Brown 
would be down in a moment. As I entered, she muttered some- 
thing, lost to me, for there was the beauty standing by the fire. 
As I advanced, I heard Brown’s step behind me. 

“ Here you are, old man,” he exclaimed ; “ let me introduce you 
—Mr. Smith—my wife.” A. D. HL 

















